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BERNADOTTE AND SWEDISH-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1810-1814 


HALVDAN 


E year 1812 was a year of decisive 
| change in the foreign policies of 
both Sweden and the United 


States. In both cases the change was in 
striking contrast to premeditated plans 
and general expectations, and it put 
the two countries on opposite sides in 


the world war of those days. Both of 
them had a vital interest in maintaining 
the rights of neutral trade on the seas. 
In entering the war they abandoned neu- 
trality; but, while the United States de- 
clared war with the avowed aim of vin- 
dicating trade rights, Sweden fought for 
her part of the loot in the victory to be 
won. The consequence was strained rela- 
tions between two formerly friendly and 
co-operating countries. 

Sweden had joined the Armed Neu- 
trality of 1780, a league formed to oppose 
the British domination of the seas. She 
was one of the first neutral countries to 
acknowledge the independent govern- 
ment of the United States, and a com- 
mercial treaty between the two nations 
was concluded as early as 1783. For 
thirty years, however, the friendship 
thus formed led to no establishment of 
diplomatic relations. In 1784 the Swed- 
ish government appointed a consul in 
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the United States, first located in Bos- 
ton, later in Philadelphia; and it is a re- 
markable fact that the man so appoint- 
ed, Richard Séderstrém, kept his posi- 
tion for more than thirty years, virtually 
acting as a political agent during that 
whole period. He nominated Swedish 
vice-consuls in other American cities. 
Not until 1797 did the American gov- 
ernment reciprocate by appointing a 
consul in Gothenburg—at first a Swede 
living there, but after 1802 an American 
commissioned for the task. The Ameri- 
can consuls, however, changed rather fre- 
quently—chiefly, it appears, because 
of the large expense saddled on them 
by reason of the wars in Europe. The 
question of exchanging diplomatic rep- 
resentatives was not taken up until after 
the election of Bernadotte as heir to the 
Swedish crown in 1810. 

When the Swedish estates, on August 
21, 1810, voted to offer the royal crown 
to the French general, they did it with 
the intention of winning the favor of Na- 
poleon and counteracting the anti-Na- 
poleonic policies of the king they had de- 
posed by the revolution of 1809. The ma- 
terial interests of Sweden, however, were, 
to a great extent, on the other side; and 
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these were impressed on the new royal 
heir immediately upon his arrival in 
October 1810 by the spokesmen of her 
commercial interests. As a matter of fact, 
Bernadotte felt no friendship toward 
Napoleon, whom he regarded as a politi- 
cal rival; and, coming as a foreigner to 
the country of whose politics he was to 
be the leader, he did not share the com- 
mon Swedish conception of Russia as the 
natural enemy or the desire to reconquer 
Finland. Unhampered by such national 
inhibitions and acting upon purely mili- 
tary considerations, he was able to make 
the conquest of Norway the exclusive 
aim of Swedish war policies. 

From unpublished American docu- 
ments it is possible to throw some fresh 
light on important aspects of the great 
change in the policies of Sweden brought 
about by Bernadotte in 1812. At the 
same time, they vividly illuminate his 
character, his serene ability to announce 
with an air of profound conviction high 
principles of justice and liberty while fol- 
lowing without scruple the rules of self- 
interested power politics. Fundamental- 
ly, he did not differ from other statesmen 
of his age in these respects, but perhaps 
he was more naively cynical than most 
of them; and the apparent spontaneity 
of his assurances, together with the charm 
of his personality, convinced many peo- 
ple, both among his contemporaries and 
in succeeding generations, of the virtual 
honesty of his politics. Because certain 
consequences of the political course he 
entered upon in 1812 touched American 
interests in a very disappointing way, 
American political observers more easily 
discerned his innate duplicity and judged 
him accordingly. 

At the courts of London and St. Pe- 
tersburg the election of Bernadotte was 
received with disgust and uneasiness as 
an obvious sign of “the progress of 
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French influence in the North." In 
Paris, however, some circles believed or 
hoped that he might lead Sweden to co- 
operate with the United States in the 
fateful struggle for neutral trade. At that 
moment the United States was caught 
between menaces from two sides: the 
French Continental System, by which 
all American ships in ports of France 
or French-dominated countries were re- 
tained; and the British orders in coun- 
cil by which all American vessels sailing 
from ports where British ships were re- 
fused entry were subject to seizure by the 
British. In fact, neither of the belligerent 
parties had any desire to respect the 
rights of neutrals. The American minis- 
ter in Paris, General John Armstrong— 
who left Paris for the United States on 
September 12, 1810, two days after he 
had reported to the state department the 
election of the new royal heir in Sweden 
—entertained hopes that Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees would be can- 
celed, or at least less strictly enforced; 
and he led his government to share this 
illusion, interpreting declarations of the 
French foreign minister, the Duke of 
Cadore, to that effect.? He left the con- 
duct of the American legation in Paris to 
Jonathan Russell, a prominent politician 
of the Jeffersonian party, who had come 
to Europe on business but who was eager 
to enter diplomatic service. Russell was 
confirmed as chargé d’affaires by Secre- 
tary of State Robert Smith on Novem- 
ber 7, 1810 and functioned as such until 
the end of October, 1811, when he went 
as chargé d’affaires to London. 

Only a few days before he left Paris, 

‘Report from John Armstrong, Sept. 10, 1819, 
National Archives, Washington, Department of 
state (hereafter cited as “‘S.D.A.”), Diplomatic dis- 


patches, France, Vol. II; cf. J. Q. Apams, Memoirs 
(Philadelphia, 1874-77), II, 157-58. 


2 Henry Apams, History of the United States (New 
York, 1889-98), V, 255 fi. 
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Armstrong had news from Sweden that, 
in compliance with the French decrees, 
much American property had been se- 
questered in the ports there; and in his 
report to the state department (October 
8, 1810) he stated: “Suspecting that 
more might be brought into that situa- 
tion, I conceived it to be my duty to 
adopt some measures in relation to this 
subject, either with the government of 
France or with that of Sweden.” He pre- 
ferred to try to act through Sweden; and 
he hit upon the plan of sending an agent 
to Stockholm, appointed by himself and 
remunerated by the individuals whose 
interests would be served, to present the 
American claims for the release of ships 
and goods. For this purpose he entered 
into indirect negotiations with the new 
Swedish crown prince, using General La- 
fayette as his go-between. This choice 
was most natural, not only because of La- 
fayette’s old and steadily maintained re- 
lations with the United States and Amer- 
ican leaders, but also because he was an 
old friend of Bernadotte.* At one time, 
in 1803, Napoleon had planned to send 
Bernadotte as a plenipotentiary to the 
United States for the negotiations re- 
lated to the purchase of Louisiana; and 
although, at the last moment, Berna- 
dotte refused to sail, he had received an 
introductory letter from Lafayette to 
President Jefferson in which Lafayette 
gave what he thought to be a “sincere 
sketch” of Bernadotte’s character. The 
letter said: ‘I feel a heartfelt pleasure to 
think, and of course to say, that while 
the disinterestedness of his conduct had 
already marked him among the few, who 
have particularly been distinguished on 
this point, and. while the generosity and 
frankness of his heart had made him a 
worthy object of confidence and friend- 

3 Mémoires du général Lafayette, V (Paris, 1838), 
535-38. 
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ship, he has at every period, and to the 
present hour, proved that no ambitious 
views with every temptation and facility 
to fulfill them, could make him deviate 
from his republican sentiments, nor from 
the conduct of a true friend of liberty.” 
Lafayette was at that time convinced 
that Bernadotte would ‘“‘do every thing 
in his power to cement the union between 
France and America,’’* and he still held 
that conviction in 1810. Although—or 
perhaps because—Lafayette remained a 
quiet but steadfast adversary of Napo- 
leon’s dictatorial policies, Bernadotte 
continued to seek his company. Now, at 
the request of Armstrong, Lafayette 
spoke to the recently elected heir royal 
of Sweden, who was still in Paris, about 
closer political co-operation with the 
United States. The report of this con- 
versation is given in a letter from Lafa- 
yette to Armstrong, dated Paris, Septem- 
ber 11, 1810: 


I have found in the new Prince Royal of 
Sweden the same dispositions with respect to 
American principles and American affairs which 
a friendly intercourse of several years had given 
me opportunities to ascertain. These sentiments 
may be serviceable in the passing conversation, 
the Emperor cannot fail to hold with him and 
through the own influence of his talents and 
power as a Northern king. While speaking on 
both subjects, as had been agreed between you 
and me, he expressed a desire of being acknowl- 
edged (what I ever had seen him) an admirer and 
well wisher to the United States. He promised 
as far, as the delicacy of the situation could per- 
mit, to act up to the character, which in intro- 
ductory letters on his intended voyage to Amer- 
ica I did once, and would now, again, as a friend 
give him. He was very inquisitive on the corre- 
spondence of trade and amity that might be 
established and declared that the nomination 
of an American minister would be eagerly re- 
ciprocated. But on account of the present sei- 
zures in the North we both were of opinion 
that the immediate appointment by you of a 


4 The letters of Lafayette and Jefferson, ed. G. 
CHINARD (Baltifnore, 1929), pp. 218-19. 
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commercial agent to the court of Stockholm 
would be very usefull to advise measures and 
make distinctions which a mixture of American 
and British interests has necessitated, and while 
this public officer is in the usual forms, ad- 
dressed to the Swedish ministry, a private in- 
troduction from me will point him as the man 
in whom you wish Bernadotte to place his con- 
fidence.s 

While Armstrong was in Bordeaux, 
waiting for an opportunity to sail, he re- 
ceived another letter from Lafayette, 
dated September 20, 1810, by which he 
was informed of further conversations 
with the prince: “I have more and more 
impressed Bernadotte with your senti- 
ments and opinions, insisting on this 
idea, that the only way to prevent the 
Spanish settlements in New Spain to be 
dependent on Great Britain was to let 
them have their European supplies 
through the neutral trade. I think it im- 
portant to insist on the freedom of the 
American trade in the North.’ This lat- 
ter idea, that it would be important to 
press the American claims on the French 
government in order to strengthen the 
position of the Swedish prince toward his 
“omnipotent ally,’’ Napoleon, is further 
stressed in letters of the same day from 
Lafayette to Jefferson and President 
Madison.’ Obviously, Lafayette under- 
stood the ‘‘delicacy,” or rather weakness, 
of Bernadotte’s situation; but he saw 
hope in the co-operation of both coun- 
tries. He wrote to Jefferson: “His good 
will is secured. .... when the American 
government insists on the freedom of 
neutral trade in the North, in their com- 
munications in Paris, it is good to think 
the personal dispositions of the boreal 
throne are favorable.’”’ He wrote like- 

5 Copy in the John Speyer papers, U.S. General 
Accounting Office (hereafter cited as “Speyer pa- 
pers”’). ; 

6 Extract in Speyer papers. 

7 CHTNARD, p. 317; Lafayette to Madison, Sept. 


20, 1810, Lafayette papers, Dreer collection, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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wise to Madison about Bernadotte’s 
friendly attitude to America and added: 
“(Bernadotte] now is desirous to evince 
those sentiments by every good office in 
his power. All diplomatic measures to 
Sweden will be gladly reciprocated. Your 
insisting here on the freedom of neutral 
trade in the North will the more help him 
as his situation with respect to the pow- 
erful ally is of course very dependent.” 
In another letter to Madison, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1810, Lafayette emphasized still 
more the dependent position of Berna- 
dotte: ‘“‘He cannot but be a planet in the 
system of his omnipotent ally. But I 
much depend on his personal disposi- 
tion.” 

On October 1, 1810 Armstrong, still in 
Bordeaux, appointed John Speyer to be 
commercial agent of the United States 
in Stockholm with power “in particular 
to make all necessary representations 
with regard to any American property 
which may have been sequestered in the 
ports of Sweden.” Speyer was a business- 
man from New York who at that time 
was working in Hamburg. Possibly the 
choice of this man was discussed even 
before Armstrong’s departure from Paris; 
at all events, Jonathan Russell recom- 
mended his appointment by a letter to 
Armstrong of September 28, 1810, say- 
ing: ‘I can find no one who promises to 
discharge the trust more honorably than 
John Speyer. He is a man of genteel man- 
ners, sound judgment, inflexible integ- 
rity and is master of the French and 
other languages.’”® 

The appointment came unexpectedly 
to Speyer, who, at the moment, was on a 
visit in Berlin; and he hesitated a little 
in accepting it. Finally, on January 11, 
1811, he gave his acceptance; and Rus- 
sell then urged him to go to Stockholm 
at the earliest opportunity, impressing 
him with the assertion that ‘“‘this govern- 


8 Extract in Speyer papers. 
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ment [i.e., the French] is resolved to 
hasten a crisis there.’”’? Speyer arrived in 
Stockholm on February 11, 1811, sup- 
plied with an introductory letter from 
Lafayette to the crown prince, written on 
October 28, 1810.'° In this letter Lafa- 
yette stressed the bonds that tied the 
Americans to Sweden, their high appreci- 
ation of the Swedish character, their 
comprehension of the common interests 
of both nations, and their common love 
of liberty. He flattered the prince by 
pointing out that his election to the 
Swedish crown had increased the eager- 
ness of the Americans for political ties 
with Sweden. Lafayette understood very 
well that the appointment of a simple 
commercial agent did not fully imple- 
ment such ideas and intentions, but he 
assured the prince that General Arm- 
strong had gone as far as his authority 
would allow him and that certainly Mr. 
Speyer would receive soon a more official 
position. 

Speyer’s commission, signed by Gen- 
eral Armstrong on October 1, 1810, was 
transmitted to him in a letter from Mr. 
Russell of December 5, 1810,"* in which 
it was stated that “the real object” of 
his appointment was “the protection of 
American property,” necessitated by the 
recent measures of the Swedish govern- 
ment against American imports. “To se- 
cure this object,” Russell wrote, “it is 
necessary to obtain the confidence and 
favour of the Prince, to act under his 
auspices, and to maintain with him 
a frank and unreserved intelligence.”’ 
Therefore, Speyer would have to con- 
ceal that his mission was occasioned sim- 
ply by American interests, endeavoring 
rather to persuade the prince that it 

9 Russell to Speyer, Jan. 22, 1811, extract in 
Speyer papers. 


10 Copy in S.D.A., Consular reports, Stockholm, 
Val... 1, 


"1 Copy, ibid. 


“originated entirely in considerations of 
a nature more flattering to the personal 
feelings of his Highness”; and Speyer 
was instructed to ‘‘manage the foibles of 
the Prince with delicacy and address.”’ 
At any rate, he was not to announce 
himself officially until he had ascer- 
tained that his appointment was agree- 
able to the Swedish authorities. 

Formally, the crisis that Russell had 
warned about seemed past when Speyer 
arrived in Sweden. Within two weeks 
after the prince, who now had assumed 
the name of Charles John, had made his 
solemn entry into Stockholm, the French 
minister there had presented (November 
13, 1810) an ultimatum demanding a 
declaration of war against Great Britain; 
and four days later (November 17) the 
declaration of war followed, accompanied 
on November tg by a set of rules enforc- 
ing the Continental System on all trade 
in Swedish ports. Russell informed the 
state department of these events in a 
long report on the Continental System, 
dated December 4, 1810; and there he 
wrote: “Russia is then the only power 
which remains to adopt the measure and 
she must promptly decide on hostilities 
against commerce or against France. 
She must confiscate or fight and there is 
much reason to believe that she will 
elect the former.”’ In a report of April 4, 
1811, however, he foreshadowed an im- 
minent conflict between France and Rus- 
sia; and for that event he presumed that 
Sweden would follow France, partly be- 
cause of the personal pressure brought to 
bear on Charles John by Napoleon and 
partly because of the allurements held 
out to the Swedes of a reconquest of Fin- 
land.” 

Such might have seemed to be the 
pattern of events viewed from Paris. In 
Stockholm it looked quite different. 
Speyer was received in private audience 

12$.D.A., Diplomatic reports, France, Vol. II. 
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by the crown prince on March 1, 1811, 
“in the most cordial and friendly man- 
ner.’*3 What the prince said to him, 
probably in his usual effusive language, 
Speyer summarized under a few heads: 


I know through my friends that my election 
had alarmed the people of the United States, 
who considered their property here as lost, but 
they are mistaken. 

The Swedish nation has no disposition to 
treat you as you are treated close by (@ deux pas 
d’ici) {i.e., in Denmark]. 

Tell your government that we do not want 
to enrich ourselves at the expence of our friends. 

I love the Americans. Tell them they will al- 
ways be treated here as friends. The King and 
myself and the constituted authorities will do 
all we can for you. We have been the advocates 
of the U.S. We have been much importuned 
(bien pressé) but have refused every thing that 
could affect your interest... .. 

Inform the President that you may safely 
come to Sweden, bring your produce and take 
ours in return. Reciprocity in the benefits of 
commerce is the surest basis of a treaty. 


These assurances certainly would 
mean the complete negation of the Con- 
tinental System, and the prince strongly 
impressed on Speyer the necessity of 
treating them with the utmost discre- 
tion. Speyer was happy to be relieved of 
the fears he previously had had regard- 
ing the safety of American property in 
Sweden; there was “great reason to be- 
lieve that our commercial intercourse 
may be safely pursued.” He was com- 
pletely taken in by the charms of the 
prince and trusted in his promises, the 
more so as he felt able to report that, 
within the Swedish government, “the 
french [sic] party has lost nearly all its 
former influence.”’ 

Following this reception and a subse- 
quent interview with the foreign minis- 
ter, Count Engestrém, Speyer did not 
hesitate to announce himself officially 
as the commercial agent of the United 


13 Speyer’s official reports, as far as they arrived, 
are in §.D.A., Consular reports, Stockholm, Vol. I. 
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States. Very soon he formed high ideas 
about his own importance, virtually re- 
garding himself as the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of his country; and, when 
(January 27, 1812) President Madison 
nominated him to be a mere American 
consul in Stockholm (the nomination be- 
ing consented to by the senate on Febru- 
ary 18, 1812,) he felt profoundly hurt. He 
even refused to present his commission 
as consul to the Swedish government, 
conceiving it as a degradation. 

Speyer was also to suffer certain dis- 
appointments as to the practical results 
of his mission. For a long time the trad- 
ing rules of November 19, 1810 were kept 
in force, and several American ships 
carrying colonial products were refused 
permission to land them. As late as May 
1812 twelve American captains com- 
plained about having been detained in 
the port of Gothenburg for nearly two 
years.’ Finally their cargoes were re- 
leased; but Speyer in vain claimed the 
restitution of American property se- 
questered in Swedish Pomerania and 
sold there by royal order as late as Au- 
gust 1811, although it had been directed 
to Stralsund by Swedish public authori- 
ties under the special protection of the 
crown prince."’ In a report of October 25, 
1811 Speyer was resigned to stating 
more modest prospects than he had start- 
ed with: “Tho additional restraints will 
probably not be imposed on the com- 
merce of this country, yet material devia- 
tions, from those already existing, can- 
not take place.”’ 

The interests of Sweden, however, ef- 
fected many concessions to American 
trade despite the formal regulations. In 
a document which Speyer drew up on 
July 1, 1812, intended to support his 
claim on the United States for compensa- 


14$.D.A., Consular reports, Gothenburg, Vol. I. 


'S In fact, only in 1825 did the Swedish govern- 
ment agree to pay an indemnity for this confiscation. 
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tion for his service in Sweden,”® he 
summed up his “principal services” un- 
der the following headings: 


1) The release of six American vessels at 
Carlshamn and one at Carlscrona, with cargoes 
worth about 700,000 Dollars. .... 

2) The permission to export all the Ameri- 
can property deposited at Gothenburg, valued 
at about 2 millions of Dollars, by a special order 
of this government after very great opposition 
on the part of the french minister at Stockholm. 

3) The permission to export by land, with- 
out paying any other but transit duty, three 
valuable cargoes of pepper, coffee and species. 

4) Admission of various articles of colonial 
produce prohibited by the order of 19 novr. 
1810. 

5) Permission granted our vessels with what- 
ever cargoes to enter Swedish ports and wait for 
orders—prohibited in same order. 

6) The protection afforded American vessels 
by the convoys of His Swedish Majesty in con- 
sequence of general orders obtained by me. 


Undoubtedly, Speyer thus achieved 
many useful things for the United States. 
A new American consul, James Ander- 
son, who arrived at Gothenburg in the 
month of October, 1811 (incidentally, 
reaching his destination by way of 
Archangel and St. Petersburg), but who 
resigned his office after little more than 
four months, repeatedly testified to hav- 
ing heard many of his countrymen tell- 
ing about the real services Speyer had 
rendered to their interests.’ As a matter 
of course, Charles John and the Swedish 
government considered above all the ad- 
vantages of their own country; and 
Speyer was able to report that the French 
orders to Sweden were broken in many 
other regards than those respecting 
America. In his report of October 25, 
1811, he stated: ‘Notwithstanding the 
declaration of war by Sweden against 
England no act of hostility has been 
committed on either side. The swedish 


16 Speyer papers. 


17$.D.A., Consular reports, Gothenburg, Oct. 29, 
1811 and Jan. 16, 1812. 
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coasting trade is not molested; consid- 
erable shipments of produce have been 
made to England this year in Swedish 
and other vessels cleared for french and 
friendly ports sailing under english con- 
voy. France often remonstrates against 
this indirect intercourse, and in vain im- 
portunes this government to adopt meas- 
ures of decided hostility against the 
english fleets and trade in these seas.” 

Common interests naturally seemed to 
unite American and Swedish policies, 
and on January 17, 1812 the Swedish for- 
eign minister informed Speyer that 
“both the King and Prince Royal were 
desirous to maintain and extend the 
friendly relations and commercial inter- 
ests now subsisting between us, and in- 
tended to send a minister or chargé 
d’affaires to the United States.”’ 

In his petition to congress for public 
remuneration Speyer therefore felt en- 
titled to include as No. 7 of his principal 
services the appointment of a Swedish 
minister to the United States—a meas- 
ure whicn, as we have seen, was suggest- 
ed as early as September 1810, before 
his own mission to Stockholm. 

When Speyer wrote this petition, the 
crown prince had, in fact, taken decisive 
steps toward a breach with France. On 
April 5, 1812 he had concluded a secret 
alliance with the emperor of Russia, 
abandoning for Sweden all claims on Fin- 
land in return for the promise of help in 
conquering Norway and assuming the 
obligation to lead a Swedish corps into 
the war against Napoleon. He immedi- 
ately informed the British government 
of the change in Swedish policies; and 
the negotiations with Great Britain re- 
sulted temporarily in the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace and amity, signed in 
Orebro, where the Swedish diet was as- 
sembled, on July 18, 1812. At the same 
date and place, peace was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, and 
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thus the foundation was laid for the new 
coalition against Napoleon. Although 
Sweden had not yet entered the war, the 
new direction of her politics must have 
been manifest to all; and it was officially 
confirmed when, by royal decree of 
July 29, the regulations of November 
19, 1810 were formally canceled. Then 
followed, in August 1812, the sensational 
meeting at Abo between Charles John 
and Tsar Alexander. A British ambassa- 
dor was also present; and the British 
government secretly approved of a mili- 
tary alliance with Sweden, promising 
subsidies and virtually agreeing to the 
conquest of Norway. 

How American statesmen regarded 
the policies that found their expression 
in these treaties of Sweden may well be 
inferred from the condemnation pro- 
nounced by Jonathan Russell six years 
later when he learned of the complete 
text of the agreements with Russia. On 
that occasion he wrote to John Quincy 
Adams, who was then secretary of state 
and whose own views conformed with 
those of Russell: ‘“These treaties furnish 
much better evidence, than manifestoes, 
of the spirit with which the high con- 
tracting parties were animated and was 
obviously that of conquest and not of 
defence.’’"* 

Anyhow, such was Charles John’s 
choice; and it must have disappointed 
him and appeared to be a break in the 
system of alliances he was building up 
when, in the late summer, he received 
the news of the American declaration of 
war against England (June 18, 1812). 

It was in many respects tragic that 
this war should have been declared. Few 
people in the United States or in Great 
Britain really wished it; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, American commerce had 
suffered much more from French out- 


8 Report from Stockholm, Aug. 25, 1818, S.D.A., 
Diplomatic reports, Sweden, Vol. I. 
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rages than from British. In consequence, 
the United States steadily maintained 
that it had not entered the war against 
Great Britain as an ally of France and 
virtually waged its own private war, in- 
dependent of all other warfare. During 
the war it even continued to complain of 
French measures against its trade. Cer- 
tainly President Madison and, perhaps 
still more, his secretary of state, Monroe, 
hoped that the declaration of war might 
influence the British government to 
abandon its outrageous measures against 
American ships and to make peace with 
the United States. As early as August 21, 
1812, Monroe sent instructions to his 
chargé d’affaires in London, Jonathan 
Russell, for concluding an armistice that 
might make peace negotiations possible; 
and, although this suggestion proved 
useless, in the next spring (April 15, 
1813) the president nominated a com- 
mission to negotiate peace with Great 
Britain through the mediation of the 
emperor of Russia. 

The preserved reports from Speyer do 
not permit of a decision as to whether 
the news of the American declaration of 
war made the Swedish crown prince hesi- 
tate about the appointment of a minis- 
ter to the United States or accelerated 
the appointment. The news came to 
Speyer at the end of July 1812;7° and 


19 This instruction is sewed to the reports of 
Russell, $.D.A.; Diplomatic reports, Sweden, Vol. I. 


20 The news was brought to Gothenburg by the 
fast-sailing pilot-boat schooner ‘Champlain” of 
New York, which arrived at Gothenburg on July 23, 
1812. The captain secretly informed the acting 
American consul there, Richard S$. Smith, who im- 
mediately sent letters about the news to Speyer, as 
well as to J. Q. Adams in St. Petersburg (see R. S. 
SmiTH, Reminiscences of seven years of early life 
[Wilmington, Del., 1884], pp. 60-70, report from J. 
M. Forbes, Sept. 5, 1812, S.D.A., Consular reports, 
Copenhagen, Vol. I). My attention was called to 
Smith’s very rare book by Professor Franklin D. 
Scott of Northwestern University; I have used a 
copy belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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presumably he gave it at once to the 
prince, who at that time was at Ore- 
bro, where the riksdag was assembled. 
According to Speyer’s petition to con- 
gress, the matter seems to have been 
decided formally before July 1, 1812; 
but it may have been because of the 
new situation that the minister ap- 
pointed (J. A. Kantzow, formerly chargé 
d’affaires in Brazil) was dispatched from 
Orebro, on his way to the United States 
via England, as early as August 15, 
1812. When Speyer, on September 4, 
1812, was informed of the appointment 
by the prince, he felt both pleased and 
proud. He might not have been so happy 
about it if he had known the political 
character of the person selected. It was 
only much later that he received from 
Kantzow a letter’ showing that this 
diplomat had a contemptuous view of 
American liberty. Kantzow pictured it as 
a typical instance of this liberty that sail- 
ors on board the ship which took him 
across the Atlantic had proved mutinous 
against the captain. Not knowing Kant- 
zow’s true character, Speyer prided him- 
self upon what he regarded as a result of 
his efforts; and he was still more elated 
when the crown prince (also on Septem- 
ber 4, 1812) told him: “He had directed 
Mr. Kantzow to represent to the english 
government his desire to see a good un- 
derstanding restored with the United 
States. .... It was the interest of Swe- 
den to unite with neutral and friendly na- 
tions in causing Great Britain to respect 
their rights. .... If the President should 
require his good offices, and would signi- 
fy how they could be best employed in 
promoting a speedy peace between us 
and England, I might assure him, not 
only of his, but also of the Emperor of 
Russia’s interference.” 


21 New York, Sept. 22, 1813, copy annexed to re- 
port from Russell, July 15, 1815, S.D.A., Diplomatic 
reports, Sweden, Vol. I. 
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Strangely enough, Speyer felt con- 
vinced that the prince was more inter- 
ested in the defense of the rights of neu- 
trals than in his alliance with Great 
Britain, and the prince did not hesitate 
to confirm him in this idea. In a report of 
September 25, 1812, in which Speyer in- 
formed the secretary of state of the final 
appointment of the Swedish minister to 
‘Vashington and the declarations of the 
prince on that occasion, he gave the fol- 
lowing account of the conversation that 
ensued: 

I suggested to the Prince the importance of 
uniting for the protection of persons sailing un- 
der neutral flags. He believes that such protec- 
tion is secured to Swedish vessels by former 
treaties with England, but at any rate Sweden 
would resist the taking of any persons from her 
ships, and he charged me especially to inform 
the President, that whilst a determination to be 
independent of foreign politics in promoting the 
welfare of Sweden had induced him to oppose 
the views of France and to renounce his con- 
nexion with her system, it was not for the pur- 
pose of throwing himself into the arms of Eng- 
land, which was equally unreasonable, haughty 
and oppressive, and he would resist by force of 
arms any unjust pretensions of that power. 


Speyer was, at the same time, happy to 
add: “I ought to notice various occur- 
rences indicating a continuance of the 
friendly disposition of the Swedish gov- 
ernment towards ours, among which I 
shall only mention an exemption of our 
vessels from a late embargo in swedish 
ports at my request, and the granting us 
priviledge of entrepot at Landscrona 
which had been particularly solicited at 
the instance of several American pro- 
prietors of goods in Denmark and Hol- 
stein.” 

These friendly measures were but 
natural consequences of Sweden’s aban- 
doning the Continental System, so that 
Speyer should not have imagined them 
to be the result of his insistence. Still, he 
believed that Sweden acted as a neutral 
power and really was opposed to Great 
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Britain, although he understood that the 
crown prince was dissatisfied by the 
American declaration of war. As late as 
November 19, 1812 he reported to the 
secretary of state: 


Our war against England is not conformable 
to the present political views and connexions of 
Sweden. Opposed to the Emperor of France, the 
Prince Royal uses all his influence against him. 
The relations between the two countries are not 
entirely interrupted; there is a diplomatic 
agent at each of the courts, the one here is how- 
ever treated with marked inattention, and it 
seems from a conversation I had with the Prince 
Royal a few days ago, that he is desirous France 
should declare war against him. From this how- 
ever it must not be inferred that this country is 
in alliance with England. There exists a mutual 
distrust which will prevent any close connexion 
between the two governments. 


Sweden had a very material interest 
in bringing the United States back again 
into friendship with her British ally. In 
the same report Speyer could say: 
“Many swedish ships have been sent 
there [to the United States] for cargoes 
of grain; the harvest in this country has 
been so deficient as to induce the govern- 
ment to contract for rice &c. from Amer- 
ica. A frigate and sloop of war are soon to 
go to St. Bartholomew and thence to 
our coast.” 

Of course, when the moment came for 
Sweden to enter the war on the side of 
Great Britain, she could not expect to 
keep up commerce with the United 
States; and, even before that, it was in- 
evitable, as the war between the United 
States and Great Britain dragged on, 
that Swedish-American relations should 
be strained. In November 1812 the Swed- 
ish government received information 
purporting to originate in America al- 
though arriving via England, “that 
American privateers were capturing 
Swedish ships, that some privateers were 
for that purpose furnished with french 
and american commissions and _ these 
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depredations were carried to a consider- 
able extent.”’ 

When, on November 17, 1812, Count 
Engestr6m communicated this informa- 
tion to Speyer, he added that ‘“‘if the re- 
port was confirmed they would be under 
the necessity of laying an embargo.” 
Speyer assured the foreign minister that 
certainly such reports were unfounded, 
and on January 5, 1813 he was able to 
refute them completely by letters from 
London. At any event, he hurried to 
recommend strongly to the considera- 
tion of his government all measures that 
might prevent depredations on the Swed- 
ish flag, particularly stressing the impor- 
tance of not giving umbrage to the 
crown prince because of the latter’s in- 
fluence with the Russian emperor. But 
ever more painfully Speyer had to feel 
the consequences of the parting of the 
ways in American and Swedish politics. 
When, on December 8, 1812, he pressed 
on the crown prince the American claims 
regarding the property sequestered and 
sold in Stralsund (since January of that 
year occupied by the French), the prince 
first repeated what he had said on many 
former occasions, that Sweden had joined 
in the sequestration of the goods only on 
the demand of the French and that she 
could not pay as long as Pomerania re- 
mained under French domination. Then, 
however, he added: ‘“‘Now when you are 
fighting by the side of the power under 
whose system we have lost that province, 
I am surprized you can make such a de- 
mand.”’ When Speyer then repeated all 
his former arguments for the claims, re- 
calling the hopes that hitherto had been 
held out to him for the adjustment of 
them and even going to the length of ask- 
ing the prince to speak to the chancellor, 
Baron Wetterstedt, in order to be re- 
minded of what had passed, the prince 
became angry and answered: “It will be 
useless to speak to Baron de W., he can- 
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not furnish means to pay. I know more 
about those than he does. When we re- 
ceive back the province we may give you 
what we received for the goods and not 
what you ask.” That finished the con- 
versation on that point.?? At a previous 
stage of it the prince had even mani- 
fested sentiments that seemed directly 
hostile to the United States. He had be- 
gun by asking about news regarding the 
war with Great Britain; and then, ac- 
cording to notes made by Speyer the 
same day,”’ ‘The Prince . . . . expressed 
his regret at the continuation of a war, 
which, whilst it injured the U.S. greatly, 
and was not approved of by the nation, 
was at this time the more to be lamented, 
as it supported the ambitious views of 
France.’ Speyer, of course, presented the 
official American view of the necessity of 
the declaration of war, and he appealed 
to the corresponding Swedish interests: 
“The principles on which we sustain the 
contest with England ought to be cher- 
ished by Sweden; she also has commerce, 
and may sooner or later feel the effects of 
novel pretentions of England. We have 
no connexion with France, and certainly 
lament that other friendly nations should 
indirectly become sufferers of the war.” 
This time, however, he did not meet 
with the assent he had expected. The 
prince replied: ‘“‘Probably the principles 
on which you have undertaken the pres- 
ent war may be correct, but there are 
means of accommodating matters with 
England; you ought to adopt them and 
not support the enemy of mankind.’ He 
said he had been informed that President 
Madison would be re-elected and then 
would make an offer of peace. And he 
added that he knew that the govern- 
ment of France had sent five (to others 
he said even ten) millions of francs to the 
United States in order to influence the 
22 Speyer to the secretary of state, Jan. 20, 1813. 
23 Appendix, report of Jan. 20, 1813. 


elections. When Speyer protested against 
this imputation, the prince said con- 
temptuously that there were enough 
people in the United States who easily 
could be bribed—‘“‘people from Europe 
of all descriptions, bankrupts, men who 
had fled from justice.” Speyer said he re- 
gretted that the prince should have 
adopted so incorrect an opinion of the 
American character; but he did not draw 
the full conclusions of such utterances.?4 
Events were soon to teach him what he 
might expect. On December 12, 1812 the 
French chargé d’affaires in Stockholm 
was ordered to leave, and the complete 
breach with France was publicly ex- 
plained by a memorial of the Swedish 
foreign office dated January 7, 1813. At 
the same time the cession of Norway was 
formally demanded of the Danish king 
and the negotiations for an alliance with 
Great Britain were eagerly pursued, 
finally leading to the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Stockholm on March 3, 4813. 
By these acts, the entrance of Sweden 
into the European war was irrevocably 
decided; and, in a much broader way 
than by the official memorial of January 
7, 1813, the reasons for the change in 
Swedish policies were laid before the 
public in a lengthy pamphlet, which, al- 
though appearing as the work of a pri- 
vate author, virtually represented the 
views of the crown prince himself. That 
was the book entitled: Sur le systéme con- 
tinental, et sur ses rapports avec la Suéde, 
published in Stockholm at the beginning 
of February 1813. On the title-page 
‘““Monsieur A. W. Schlegel’? was named 
as the author. Speyer had announced its 


24 It may be worth while to observe that the opin- 
ions uttered by Charles John at that date were not 
simply outbursts of a momentary mood. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1818 the American chargé d’affairs at Stock- 
holm, Christopher Hughes, reported that the king 
still maintained such views although at the same 
time continually repeating his assurances of friend- 
ship and admiration for the United States. 
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appearance in advance, in his report of 
January 20, 1813, plainly indicating it as 
an official publication. In a French edi- 
tion of 1814’ it is directly said: “Il fut 
publié sous les auspices du prince royal 
de Suéde, qui en récompensa |’auteur par 
un temoignage éclatant et par une place 
auprées de sa personne.” The afterward 
famous German author, A. W. Schlegel, 
had come to Sweden in September 1812, 
accompanying Mme de Staél as the tutor 
of her son on her flight from Napoleon; 
and, in a letter of June 24, 1814, Jona- 
than Russell, then minister of the United 
States to Stockholm, not only informed 
James Monroe that the book was “‘writ- 
ten under the immediate auspices”’ of the 
crown prince but even asserted that it 
was “certainly the production of Ma- 
dame de Staél.”’ To support this assertion 
he wrote: 

This is not only the conviction of the best- 
informed men with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, but there is other testimony of a 
very conclusive character. One of my servants 
at Stockholm had been there in the service of 
Madame de Stael. When I showed him the book 
and inquired if he knew anything about the au- 
thor he declared, without hesitation, that Mad- 
ame de Stael had written it. He had seen her 
engaged at the work and said that the Prince 
had made her several private visits while she 
was thus employed. Indeed the internal evi- 
dence of the book itself proves the privity of 
the Prince. 


As a matter of fact, it was general 
opinion that Mme de Staél was the real 
author of the book. An English transla- 
tion was immediately published in Lon- 
don in the spring of 1813; and the title- 
page announced without reservation: 
“An Appeal to the Nations of Europe 
against the Continental System: pub- 
lished at Stockholm, by authority of 
Bernadotte, in March, 1813. By Ma- 


25 That is the edition I have been able to use, a 
copy being in the Library of Congress. 
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dame de Stael Holstein.” This translation 
was republished in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, with a preface, dated July 24, 
1813, in which Mme de Staél again was 
pointed out as the author, having writ- 
ten by the authority of Bernadotte.”’ The 
book itself offered internal evidence to 
support the assumption of her author- 
ship. In ideas and sentiments, images and 
expressions, it bore a striking similarity 
to the simultaneously written preface to 
her essay on suicide, signed with her own 
name and containing her remarkable 
eulogy of Bernadotte.??7 But, even if 
Schlegel had held the pen to write this 
diatribe against Napoleon and the Con- 
tinental System, Mme de Staél would 
have been fully capable of directing his 
pen, just as she did the pens of other au- 
thors.”° Behind her, in this case, we clear- 
ly: distinguish the figure of the crown 
prince of Sweden. No doubt the passion- 
ate vigor of Mme de Staél was an active 
force in pushing on this prudent politi- 
cian, for whom there always was a long 
distance between grandiloquent words 
and decisive action. At this time, how- 
ever, he was irrevocably committed to 
his anti-Napoleonic policies, and many of 
the facts and the main ideas of this book 
could not but stem from his brain and his 
knowledge. As a sure mark of the co- 
operation of the prince, Russell justly re- 
fers to an anecdote told in the book (pp. 
38-39) illustrating the noble behavior of 
Bernadotte toward the Duke of Enghein 
in 1799, contrasting it with Bonaparte’s 
“barbarous” treatment of him later. 
Russell might have added to the evi- 
dence the picture given of Bernadotte 
(pp. 19-20) as the man who, as French 

6 A copy of this American translation is in the 
Library of Congress. 


27 Paul Gautier, Madame de Staél et Napoléon 


(Paris, 1933), p. 261. 


28 Tbid., p. 262. 
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secretary of war during two months of 
1799, prepared the victories of the 
French armies before Bonaparte’s return 
from Egypt. Therefore, Russell was fully 
entitled to conclude: ‘‘Admit these facts 
and there will be no longer any difficulty 
in appreciating the true value of the pro- 
fessed zeal of the actual government of 
Sweden for the assertion of neutral 
rights. These rights have not only been 
renounced by the treatise in question but 
the most extravagant doctrines of their 
great adversary explicitly and strenuous- 
ly vindicated.” 

The pamphlet offers, on the one hand, 
a violent indictment of the politics of 
Napoleon and, on the other (pp. 66-79), 
a discussion and condemnation of the 
“cri bannal [sic!] de la liberté des mers.’’?? 
It points out with scorn what a lucrative 
business would be allowed to neutrals by 
the belligerent powers if these should 
make themselves the fools of the “‘pré- 
tendus droits de neutralité” to the ex- 
tent of putting no restrictions on them. 
It recalls that the so-called Armed Neu- 
trality (which Sweden had joined both in 
1780 and in 1800!) proclaimed the prin- 
ciple that a neutral flag protects the car- 
go, but asserts now that England was 
right in refusing to accept such a rule*? 
which would place the belligerents at the 
mercy of the neutrals and even serve to 


29 Tt is a remarkable fact that, in the English 
translation—at any event, in the American edition 
of it—in some cases the polemics against the princi- 
ples of neutrality appear a little softened down. Thus 
there (p. 41) the epithet “banal” is omitted from the 
reference to the “cry of liberty of the seas.” 

30 While the French text declares (p. 70) that 
“)’Angleterre ne reconnoitra jamais ce principe, et 
elle a raison de ne pas le faire,” the English text, in 
the American edition (p. 43), limits itself to the state- 
ment that “England never recognized this principle, 
for good reasons.” The change from future to past 
tense must have been intentional; the mistranslation 
of the French “avoir raison’? may have been caused 
by the notion that this expression really was identi- 
cal with the English “have reason.” 


bring enemy troops to the coasts of their 
countries. Likewise, the pamphlet refutes 
the contention that a blockade must be 
effective in order to be legitimate. In 
short, it goes counter to all the rights of 
neutrality asserted by Sweden as well as 
by other nations in previous years. In 
conclusion, it states that the English 
were not, as formerly affirmed by neu- 
trals like the United States, “the tyrants 
of the seas’’; on the contrary, in combat- 
ing Napoleon they were fighting with 
noble devotion for the cause of Europe 
against the system of oppression. 

The consequence of this view was a 
thesis that closely resembles present-day 
ideas, namely, that no nation should re- 


‘main neutral but all should join the al- 


lies against the oppressor. The pamphlet 
pictures “‘les suites funestes de la neu- 
tralité”’ in weakening nations as well as 
governments (pp. 49, 59); and, of course, 
it presents still more vividly the dangers 
of joining the opposite side. Denmark 
would not be able to avoid downfall and 
dismemberment (pp. 93-97), while Swe- 
den, naturally destined to friendship with 
England by her economic interests and 
having even become “‘the natural ally”’ of 
Russia, could hope to win colonies and, in 
particular, to achieve her natural exten- 
sion by the incorporation of Norway, 
which would bring to her “une intégrité 
compacte et presqu’insulaire” (pp. 97- 
101). Thus, from the denial of formerly 
proclaimed principles of law the pam- 
phlet leads to the promise of very mate- 
rial gains, all of them represented as the 
natural results of natural policies; and, as 
a matter of course, Sweden is felicitated 
upon having received a chief such as the 
crown prince, able to lead her onward 
along the road to her manifest destiny 
(pp. 102-5). 

3: The English-American text says “the common 
cause.” 
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The pamphlet here quoted is impor- 
tant because it indicated the official pro- 
gram of the Swedish government.*? It 
certainly announced not only the re-en- 
trance of Sweden into the war against 
Napoleon but, at the same time, the 
abandonment of the principles which 
united Sweden with the United States in 
their struggle for the freedom of the 
seas. Strangely enough, John Speyer, al- 
though having reported this explanation 
of Swedish policies to be in preparation 
as an official document, seems not to 
have grasped the importance of it; and he 
omitted to forward it to his government. 
Apparently, he was still deceived by the 
profuse declarations of friendship by the 
crown prince. The pamphlet, however, 
became known in America by the repub- 
lication of the English translation in the 
summer of 1813. It was used by the peace 
party of New England as a means of 
fighting the war policies of the adminis- 
tration. The American preface pictured 
the war against Great Britain as mach- 
inated by tools of Napoleon. Perhaps just 
because of this tendency the pamphlet did 
not receive the attention it should have 
had on the part of the administration. 

Before Charles John left Stockholm 
for the continent to take command of the 
Swedish expeditionary force, Speyer had 
his last conversation with him on April 
2, 1813. “He received me in a very friend- 

32 Its importance as such was not realized by his- 
torians until attention was drawn to it by Franklin 
D. Scott, ‘Propaganda activities of Bernadotte, 
1813-1814,” in Essays in the history of modern 
Europe, ed. D. C. McKay (New York, 1936), p. 25. 
Even in the quasi-official B. von SCHINKEL, Minnen 
ur Sveriges nyare historia, written for the glorifica- 
tion of Charles John, the pamphlet is mentioned 
only in passing in a footnote (VII, 45), here defined 
as written by A. W. Schlegel on the demand of the 
crown prince. Elsewhere in this work the activities of 
Mme de Staél in Stockholm during 1812-13 are 
abundantly described, essentially as winning sup- 
port there for the policies of Charles John (VII, 15- 
22, 69-77, IOI—2). 


ly manner,” Speyer reported (May 6, 
1813), ‘and conversed very freely about 
the present state of Europe.’’ How well 
Speyer was informed about Swedish 
plans is attested by the fact that at that 
early date he could tell that, if the Dan- 
ish court persevered in refusing to cede 
Norway, “‘no doubt the Swedes and Rus- 
sians will enter Holstein and Schleswig 
and jointly with England attack Funen 
and Zeeland.” His Swedish point of view 
is illustrated likewise by his belief that, 
among the allied powers, the crown 
prince of Sweden “‘by a common accord 
seems to be considered as the head and 
director of all their plans as well military 
as political.’ More political interest is to 
be attached to his report that the prince 
“again offered his mediation between us 
and England.” That offer, as we shall 
see, to a certain extent came to influence 
American policies. 

It must be noted that, during these 
fateful years, Speyer was the only source 
at the disposal of the government of the 
United States for knowledge of political 
events and tendencies in Sweden. Since 
the end of February 1812 it even had no 
regularly commissioned consul in Goth- 
enburg, the new consul not having been 
appointed after the resignation of James 
Anderson until the month of January, 
1814 and arriving there only five months 
later (again via St. Petersburg). During 
that long interval consular affairs in 
Gothenburg were handled by men tem- 
porarily appointed by Speyer himself. 
The state department thus had to base 
its judgments solely on Speyer’s reports; 
and, necessarily, by reason of war condi- 
tions, the reports were very slow in ar- 
riving, so that the fundamental change 
in attitude of Sweden impressed itself on 
ideas in Washington much later than on 
the mind of Speyer and even then was 
weakened by his optimistic attitude. 
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By the end of April 1813, when 
Charles John had already started out for 
the campaign in Germany, the state de- 
partment had received no report from 
Stockholm more recent than that from 
Speyer of November 17, 1812. On April 
27, 1813 Monroe drafted a dispatch to 
Speyer,’ which was sent by the dele- 
gates who sailed for St. Petersburg with 
the commission to negotiate there a 
peace with Great Britain through the 
mediation of Russia. Monroe hoped that, 
by the assistance of this power, peace 
might be concluded. From Speyer’s lat- 
est report he had observed ‘‘with con- 
cern, and not without surprise, that some 
reports had reached Sweden, of the sei- 
zure of some swedish vessels, by our pri- 
vateers.’’ He regarded such reports as 
absolutely groundless. He referred to the 
fact that, on the contrary, Swedish sub- 
jects had been taken away from British 
vessels by American captains and dis- 
charged; and he mentioned that the 
Swedish consul in Philadelphia had 
“expressed much satisfaction at the 
protection and encouragement which 
[Swedish] commerce had received since 
the war.’’ Monroe was very happy to 
have learned from Speyer’s report of 
September 25, 1812 that the crown 
prince of Sweden was firmly opposed to 
the unjust pretensions of Great Britain 
and that he took an interest in promot- 
ing peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. Another proof of his just 
and friendly sentiments was his decision 
to send a Swedish minister to the United 
States; and Monroe instructed Speyer to 
tell the prince that, as soon as congress 
met again, the president would nominate 
a minister to Stockholm. 

In fact, Kantzow, who had left Swe- 
den for America in July 1812, stayed 

33 Draft, in the handwriting of Monroe, in Speyer 
papers. 


in England all the following winter and 
even the next summer, professedly for 
the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
between Sweden and Brazil. Without 
waiting for his arrival, however, Presi- 
dent Madison, on May 29, 1813, laid 
before the senate the nomination of Jona- 
than Russell as minister to Sweden, ‘“‘the 
Swedish government having repeatedly 
manifested a desire to interchange a 
public Minister with the United States, 
and having lately appointed one with 
that view, and other considerations con- 
curring to render it advisable at this 
period to make a correspondent appoint- 
ment.’’34 

The nomination provoked an acute 
conflict between the president and the 
senate, Madison refusing to confer with 
a committee appointed by the senate 
to discuss the matter with him. Un- 
doubtedly, partisan considerations in- 
fluenced the senate to oppose the nomi- 
nation, which was rejected on July g, 
1813 by a vote of twenty-two to four- 
teen on the ground that “it is inex- 
pedient, at this time, to send a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Sweden.’’*’ In report- 
ing this vote to Speyer in a dispatch of 
August 3, 1813 Monroe said that ‘“‘to Mr. 
Russell personaliy no objection was 
made.’’3° This assertion, however, was 
not absolutely in conformity with the 
facts, the majority of the senate certainly 
being hostile to this noted champion of 
the president’s party and imputing to 
him, as chargé d’affaires in Paris, the 
deception of his government in regard to 
the possible abandonment of the Conti- 
nental System. Monroe assured Speyer 
that “the matter will be taken up again 


34 U.S. Senate, Executive journal, 1 (Washington, 
1828), 347. 

38 Ibid., p. 384; cf. Henry Apams, VII, 63-64. 

36 Draft, in the handwriting of Monroe, in Speyer 
papers. 
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as soon as the Swedish minister arrives 
in Washington.” 

In view of the altered attitude of 
Sweden, it seems reasonable to infer 
(contrary to the judgment of Henry 
Adams) that the appointment of an 
American minister to Stockholm would 
not have given any effective aid to the 
claims and interests of the United 
States. Certainly, however, Speyer still 
nourished the illusion that it would. Im- 
mediately after he had received Monroe’s 
dispatch of April 27, 1813, he presented 
himself on July 22, 1813 to the Swedish 
foreign minister to inform him of the ex- 
pected arrival of a diplomatic representa- 
tive from Washington. He wrote back 
to the secretary of state: “I consider it 
of the highest importance to our interests 
to secure the cooperation of the Crown 
Prince in our negotiations with Great Brit- 
ain; he is aware that her maritime sys- 
tem will operate against his views to ex- 
tend the commerce of Sweden, and would 
I think, zealously support the adoption 
of a more tolerant one by her present 
allies.”’37 He was well aware that the re- 
cent military successes of the British 
would make them still less inclined to 
any concessions in favor of the United 
States, and he noticed the effect of this 
increasing aversion in “‘the persevering 
objection of the british cabinet to the in- 
terference of Russia in the questions 
pending between us.’’ Naively he imag- 
ined that what the Russian emperor was 
not able to achieve might be possible for 
the Swedish crown prince. He wrote to 
the American delegates who had gone to 
St. Petersburg to co-operate with the 
minister there, John Quincy Adams, of- 
fering to go personally to the headquar- 
ters of the prince on the continent in or- 
der to win his assistance; and it was a 
blow to him that they did not even 

37 Report of Aug. 24, 1813. 
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answer his letter. After receiving, some 
four months later, the news of the failure 
of the nomination of Russell, he again, on 
December 9, 1813, pressed the matter on 
the secretary of state: ‘‘Permit me to sub- 
mit to the most serious consideration of 
the President the great advantage which, 
in the present state of Europe, would re- 
sult to the United States by having a dip- 
lomatic agent at this court, instructed 
and authorised to further our views in the 
adjustment of the differences existing 
with Great Britain.’’ He suggested that, 
if the senate should persist in its objec- 
tions to sending a minister, he himself 
might be furnished with the necessary 
diplomatic character and instructions; 
and, as his chief argument, he referred 
again to “‘the great influence which the 
Crown Prince of Sweden has acquired in 
all the Cabinets of Europe.” 

At that time the refusal of the British 
government to negotiate with the United 
States through any foreign mediation 
was a definite fact, and on January 14, 
1814 President Madison laid before the 
senate the nomination of a new com- 
mission for direct negotiation. In this 
commission he now included Jonathan 
Russell, at the same time nominating 
him again as minister to Sweden, the in- 
tention being to move the negotiations 
to Gothenburg in Sweden and to instruct 
the delegates, in the absence of any medi- 
ating power, to avail themselves of ‘‘the 
good offices of Russia and Sweden, so far 
as it may be possible.’ On January 18, 
1814 the senate approved of the nomina- 
tion of the new delegates, that of Russell 
being carried, however, against eight 
nays; his nomination as minister to 
Sweden was carried only by sixteen yeas 
to fourteen nays. Thus, the rancor 
against Russell was still alive, but pre- 
sumably it was diminished by the fact 
that in October 1813 the minister ap- 
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pointed by the Swedish government had 
finally arrived in Washington. 

The special instructions issued to Rus- 
sell in his new capacity (February 5, 
1814)3* recommended that he repair first 
to Stockholm, where he was to explain 
to the Swedish government the presi- 
dent’s desire to maintain and improve 
the friendly relations between the two 
countries, as well as his “expectation 
of the good offices of the Crown Prince 
in the negotiation with Great Britain.” 
To the prince himself Russell was, as 
early as possible, to convey the acknowl- 
edgment of the president for Berna- 
dotte’s “friendly disposition to promote 
by his good offices an accommodation on 
just conditions between the United 
States and Great Britain.” As late as 
the end of March 1814 it was believed in 
VYashington that the crown prince, in 
conformity with the interests of Sweden, 
might be willing to co-operate ‘“‘with the 
view to prescribe a just limit to the great 
abuses of England at sea’’—in particular 
by maintaining the principle: ‘Free 
ships make free goods.’’’? 

Meanwhile, Russell, together with 
Henry Clay, another of the delegates, 
left for Sweden by the corvette “John 
Adams.” In the middle of April they ar- 
rived at Gothenburg, and Russell im- 
mediately went up to Stockholm, where 
he arrived on the 25th. 

By that time, the war on the European 
continent had reached a decision. Na- 
poleon was defeated; the allies had en- 
tered Paris; a Bourbon had again as- 
cended the throne of France. Until the 
end of April, Charles John stayed on in 
Paris and returned to Sweden only about 
a month later. In the previous January 


38S$.D.A., Instructions to U.S. ministers, VII, 
Pp. 328-32. 

39 Instruction to Russell, Mar. 21, 1814, tbid., pp. 
353-50. 


he had forced the Danish king to cede 
Norway; but the people of Norway had 
risen in defense of their national inde- 
pendence, and obviously another war 
would have to be fought. 

One of the first observations Russell 
had to make in Sweden was that, for the 
assertion of its own military interests, 
the Swedish government was still hostile 
to the freedom of the seas and the former- 
ly cherished rights of neutrality. In fact, 
in April it had declared the long coast of 
Norway in a state of blockade, it had per- 
suaded Great Britain to do likewise, and 
it had forced Denmark to stop all ex- 
ports to Norway. Russell swiftly under- 
stood that in this situation Sweden was 
obliged to seek the support of her allies, 
most particularly of Great Britain, and 
that, in any event, the time had gone by 
when Swedish influence had much weight 
in the political affairs of Europe. In 
Stockholm he found a general fear that 
the British government might see the 
advantage to England of allowing Nor- 
way to become independent, and he con- 
cluded: ‘“‘The disposition and the means 
to serve us in our negociations are, I am 
afraid, at least paralysed by the para- 
mount necessity of courting our enemy. 
Neutral rights are, for the time, with 
Sweden an object of secondary considera- 
tion and she will hardly dare to breathe 
a whisper in their vindication at the 
hazard of affording to England a pre- 
text to embarrass or retard the possession 
of Norway.’’* 

When John Quincy Adams, on his way 
from St. Petersburg to the peace negoti- 
ations expected to take place at Gothen- 
burg, stopped for a week in Stockholm 
at the end of May, he was profoundly 
impressed by the change in Sweden’s po- 
litical character; and he felt the moral 


4° “Private” report to Monroe, May to, 1814, 
S.D.A., Diplomatic reports, Sweden, Vol. I. 
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connection between the attitude toward 
Norway and that toward the United 
States. In a private letter he expressed 
his bitterness at what he saw: 

The national character has undergone a 
revolution more disgusting than that of its gov- 
ernment. A close alliance with Russia, a French 
soldier of fortune supplanting the children of 
Gustavus Vasa, as hereditary successor to the 
throne, and the lust of conquest corroding every 
heart for the acquisition of Norway, had so 
totally corrupted, perverted and debased every 
natural Swedish sentiment that there was no 
room left for any just or generous feeling in 
favor of America. There was no such feeling to 
be seen; but short as my stay in that country 
was, I saw so much of the contrary, of the vilest 
subserviency to our enemy, that I could only 
ask myself with astonishment, is this the same 
people whom I saw in 1782—brave, generous, 
and warm-hearted, like the king who then 
reigned over them? 

Russell had his small personal trou- 
bles in Stockholm by reason of the severe 
formalities he met at the court. In de- 
scribing them he remarked: “The jeal- 
ousy of small powers renders them very 
fastidious in matters of mere etiquette.”’ 
He was, however, very well received 
both by the minister of foreign affairs and 
by the high royal persons.‘? He was 
struck by “‘the evident incapacity”’ of the 
old king: “He appeared not only to be 
afflicted with great physical infirmity 
but exhibited unequivocal signs of men- 
tal imbecillity [sic].’’4 

At last (June 3, 1814) the crown prince 
returned to Stockholm from his conti- 
nental campaign, and two days later he 
received Russell in private audience. 
Some months before, the prince had dem- 
onstrated how little he respected the dip- 


4" Writings of John Quincy Adams, ed. W. C. 
Forp (New York, 1913-17), V, 275-76. 

42 “Private”? report to Monroe, May 8, 1814, 
S.D.A., Diplomatic reports, Sweden, Vol. I. 


43 “Private” report to Monroe, June 24, 1814, 


lomatic rights of the United States by 
having seized and opened the dispatches 
of an American courier who in February 
had passed his headquarters on the way 
from Paris to Copenhagen.** Now, how- 
ever, he spoke to Russell as the friend and 
almost as the ally of the United States. 
Russell’s report to Monroe* gives a 
clear picture of his efforts to convince 
the American of his honest sympathies 
and of how, at the same time, he evaded 
committing himself in any way: 


The conversation of the Prince was free, 
affable and animated. He was prodigal of as- 
surances of friendship and regard for the United 
States. He declared that our principles were his 
principles, “for,” he said, taking hold of my arm 
and fixing on me a look which seemed to ask for 
confidence in what he said, ‘‘we are for liberty.” 

He alluded to the necessity he had felt him- 
self under of joining the Allies against the Em- 
peror of the French, who, he observed, “‘had 
drunk of the empoisoned cup of power and be- 
come intoxicated.” This part of his conversa- 
tion appeared rather to have an exculpating 
character and from its tone to be intended to 
excuse the part which he, himself, had acted. 
When I suggested an apprehension that the 
triumph of the Allies might be perverted to the 
injury of neutral rights, by giving an uncon- 
trollable ascendant to their habitual enemy and 
thus the independence of the continent, unfor- 
tunately, result in the vassalage of the ocean, he 
rejoined with great earnestness that he depre- 
cated such a consequence, that he had a great 
deal to say to me on that subject and regretted 
that I was to leave Stockholm before he could 
have an opportunity of saying it. 


Russell found sufficient opportunity 
to defend the conduct of the United 
States in having been drawn into the war 
on the opposite side from Sweden. “Our 
sole object,” he said, “had uniformly 
been to vindicate our rights as a neutral 
and independent nation.” And he added 


44 Speyer to the secretary of state, May 2, 1814, 
S.D.A., Consular reports, Stockholm, Vol. I. 


45 “Private” report, June 24, 1814, loc. cit. 
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that “it was, indeed, with surprize and 
regret that we saw Sweden indirectly ar- 
rayed against us,” for “the systematic 
policy thitherto pursued by Sweden” 
could not have made his government ex- 
pect that “she would have adopted such 
a course.”’ 

Evidently the prince did not want to 
enter into further particulars: ‘“{He] lis- 
tened to me with great attention and, at 
times, with evident emotion. He then 
took me by the hand and said that it was 
about these things he wished to converse 
with me. He hoped that I should soon 
return and afford him an opportunity of 
doing so. He had no doubt that every 
thing might be explained to mutual satis- 
faction and repeated, with warmth, the 
assurance of his good wishes towards the 
United States.” 

Russell had to take his leave. But he 
was not deceived by all the warmth and 
the earnestness of the prince. He had had 
some examples in Paris of the confidence 
to be put in diplomatic declarations of 
that kind; and, as an experienced politi- 
cian, he had learned to look for the true 
intentions of people behind their fine 
phrases. He continued his report: ‘To 
have judged the Prince by his manner 
and declarations on this occasion we 
might have been led to suppose him the 
most intrepid defender of neutral rights 
and the most ardent friend of America. 
Yet, unhappily, it is difficult to reconcile 
the obvious spirit of his policy and his 
avowed sentiments, on former occasions, 
with such an opinion.’’ Then he preceed- 
ed to relate the story of the Schlegel 
pamphlet of February 1813 and to recall 
the contemptuous utterances of the 
prince regarding the United States in the 
conversation with Speyer on December 
8, 1812. On the basis of such facts Russell 
pronounced a harsh judgment on the 
political character of the prince and even 


ventured to predict his being caught by 
a just nemesis: 


The Prince appears to have thought it neces- 
sary to secure the acquisition of Norway and to 
touch the promised subsidy by purging himself 
from all suspicion of attachment to these rights 
or regard for America and to become rude and 
ridiculous in proof of his sincerity in his new 
adopted policy. It would be absurd to suppose 
that he understood so little of the permanent in- 
terests of Sweden as to be really desirous of 
abolishing the privileges of the neutral flag or of 
subverting the just and acknowledged principles 
of blockade. He might as well seek to substitute 
iron for bread. It could only have been therefore 
to subserve the interests of the moment that he 
affected to abandon those principles on which 
the prosperity of Sweden mainly depends. It is 
with the same miserable policy that now, with 
a rotten marine, scarcely adequate to the legal 
investment of a single port, he has declared the 
whole extent of Norway in a state of blockade. 
Indeed the theory and the practice have both 
been adopted on this occasion for the sole pur- 
pose of annexing Norway to the Swedish domin- 
ions. The theory was necessary to obtain the 
support and confidence of England in this 
project and the practice has become convenient 
for its final accomplishment, by assisting to 
starve the Norwegians into submission. 

Upon reviewing the whole conduct of the 
crown prince since his first arrival in Sweden I 
cannot refrain from considering it as a tissue of 
political depravity and folly. To indemnify 
Sweden for the loss of Finland, which had been 
conquered by Russia, he conceived the project 
of wresting Norway from Denmark. He became 
the ally of the guilty because she was strong and 
the foe of the innocent because she was weak. In 
the pursuit of this object he conciliated the 
habitual enemy of all neutral nations by a super- 
cilious abandonment of neutral rights. He in- 
vaded the country which had given him birth 
and aided in dethroning the monarch to whom 
he principally owed his glory and elevation. He 
contributed to restore the old order of things in 
Europe, so unpropitious to his personal preten- 
sions and to subvert the new order from which 
alone new men could hope to derive support. 
He has not left himself a solitary friend on any 
of the great thrones who can sympathise in his 
fortune. There is not one, excepting Murat, 
even among the petty princes, who, from a sim- 
ilarity of interest and origin, will condescend to 
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admit an equality of rank or of right. From 
Murat he can expect nothing, and the sergeant 
and the scullion must be prepared in their turn 
to suffer the fate which they have conspired to 
inflict on the son of the old notary. Before the 
treaty of Abo he held in his hands the destinies 
of Europe. The balance was so nicely poised that 
the weight of Sweden could have enclined the 
beam to either side. He threw it in the wrong 
scale and he has rendered her contemptible and 
insignificant. Norway the promised reward of all 
these transgressions against common honesty 
and common sense is yet to be conquered, and 
the naked permission to conquer it, if he can, is 
the only part of this reward which he has yet 
realised. Even this permission he has, himself, 
rendered precarious. After his arrival at Liége, 
perceiving at last that the unqualified triumph 
of the coalition would involve the destruction of 
his own political importance, he opened a com- 
munication with the Emperor of France and 
sought to obtain for himself a separate accom- 
modation. His military proceedings correspond- 
ed with this intention and both excited the dis- 
gust and distrust of his allies. It is not imposs- 
ible, therefore, that they will now leave him, as 
he is no longer necessary to them, to his own re- 
sources for the conquest of Norway and when 
he shall have impaired these resources in at- 
tempting that conquest, they will seize on the 
first decent pretext to prevent its accomplish- 
ment or to wrest it from him. Perhaps the only 
course now left him is to become a military ad- 
venturer, to sell his troups to the highest bid- 
der, and to drive even this trade to advantage, 
he must wait for new wars and convulsions in 
Europe, with the seeds of which, indeed, the 
present pacification appears to be fruitfully 
pregnant. The poverty of the swedish nation, 
the distracted state of its finances, its political 
weakness, its relative nothingness, for which it 
is indebted to him, must make him despair of 
achieving any great national object or of ac- 
quiring for himself true glory. The nobles, al- 
ways proud and factious, are discontented and 
have received fresh hope and excitement from 
the spirit of the times, and will not, while the 
old dynasties are every where else triumphantly 
restored, patiently submit to the exclusion of 
their own. The people, altho’ they were woed 
and, in fact, won, have been disappointed, they 
perceive that they have gained nothing and 
they begin to murmur. The army, therefore, is 
his only real support, and its continuance to be 
so will depend on the events of the Norwegian 


war. In fine—should Bernadotte have the good 
fortune to maintain himself, during his own 
life, on the throne of Sweden, I cannot believe 
that Oscar will ever ascend it. 

Such, according to the views which I have 
taken, are the conduct, the character, and the 
prospects of the Crown Prince and such the cir- 
cumstances of Sweden. If I be correct in these 
opinions, and I feel at least that I am so, noth- 
ing could have been more vain than an expecta- 
tion of deriving any advantage from his inter- 
ference in our favor. He is now so completely 
at the mercy of England, especially in relation 
to Norway, that even the officious vanity, which 
might at other times have prompted him to af- 
fect the mediator and to meddle in our behalf, 
must now be repressed and he must continue to 
overact the part which he has assumed against 
neutral principles or lose the last chance of ob- 
taining the boon for which he has hitherto 
acted. 


Russell’s ominous forebodings were 
not proved right by events. Bernadotte 
succeeded in keeping his Swedish throne 
and even won that of Norway. But his 
allies compelled him to respect the free 
constitution and the complete national 
autonomy of Norway. Nor was he al- 
lowed to act as a mediator between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Even at the time that he had his conver- 
sation with Russell (June 5, 1814), it was 
officially known that the British govern- 
ment would not permit the peace nego- 
tiations with America to take place at 
Gothenburg but had demanded their 
transfer to Ghent. 

John Quincy Adams had left Stock- 
holm on June 2, 1814. Jonathan Russell 
had prepared to leave on the 3d but de- 
ferred his departure for three days in 
order to be received by the crown prince. 
All the American negotiators left Goth- 
enburg on the 12th and finally met the 
English commissioners at Ghent, where, 
after long and painful discussions, the 
treaty of peace was signed. 

After an absence of almost a full year, 
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Russell returned to Stockholm in May 
1815, and he had his first opportunity to 
speak again to the crown prince at a din- 
ner at Count Engestrém’s on the 26th.* 
The prince hastened to welcome him 
back to Sweden, felicitated him on the 
“successful negotiation with England,” 
and “said that the treaty which we had 
made was highly honorable to the United 
States, and the best which it was possi- 
ble, under the existing circumstances, to 
have made.” He did not hesitate to as- 
sign to himself a part of the honor for the 
result, assuring Russell “that his most 
earnest wishes had been in our favor and 
that he had done all he could do for our 
success.” Russell was not aware of how 
the prince’s good offices had been em- 
ployed, and rather ironically he agreed 
that the peace was “highly honorable 
considering that we had been left alone 
to contend against the concentrated 
force of Great Britain.’’ But he could not 
omit thanking the prince “for the inter- 
est he had taken in our affairs.”” The 
prince made no sign of taking up the dis- 
cussion of the previous year; he was more 
eager to talk about the questions of the 
present and the future, and he even 
fancied an alliance between Sweden and 
the United States directed against Great 
Britain: 

He spoke with the utmost bitterness against 
the British Government. He called it the most 
faithless, corrupt, and ambitious on earth. It 
had no respect for its engagements any longer 
than it had an interest in observing them. Its 
treaties dictated by the policy of last year were 
broken to conform with the policy of this. Its 
pretended liberty was but a name as a majority 
of the popular branch of its legislature was raked 
from rotten boroughs by the creatures of the 
Crown. Its constant object was to ruin and im- 


poverish other nations by exciting and bribing 
them to continual wars with each other, in order 


46 “Private”? report from Russell to Monroe, 
May 27, 1815, S.D.A., Diplomatic reports, Sweden, 


Vol. I. 


to aid its own progress to universal empire and 
monopoly. Its cry for the freedom and independ- 
ence of Europe was the song of the Syren, to al- 
lure and to destroy. That it was time for all na- 
tions to coalesce against its maritime suprem- 
acy. That a coalition of this nature would be 
competent to attain its object. That the United 
States and Sweden ought to have a treaty of 
commerce on liberal terms and even a treaty of 
alliance to act in concert when the injustice of 
G.B. should violate the right of either. It might 
be well, perhaps, to keep such a treaty a secret 
for a time, until the occasion should require its 
execution in order not to awaken an unseason- 
able jealousy on the part of the British govern- 
ment. That Sweden, poor as she was, had still 
means to make herself respected and, in con- 
junction with the U.S., to set limits to the mari- 
time usurpations of G.B. That the interests of 
the U.S. and Sweden were the same and ought 
to be protected by the cooperation of the two 
powers. 

He said that the United States would never 
be safe from English influence until they should 
acquire Halifax and Canada. That West-Flor- 
ida should also belong to us to complete our 
limits. Its possession would remove the danger- 
ous contiguity of European power, give secu- 
rity to our Southern frontier, and protect the in- 
tercourse between Louisiana and the Atlantic 
states. That the United States had a deep in- 
terest in the Independence of So. America, as 
every nation form’d in the new world would af- 
ford security against the injustice of the old. 


Of course, all this was mere talk. A 
new treaty of commerce between Swe- 
den-Norway and the United States was 
signed in 1816. But the political relations 
did not become more intimate than they 
had been before, although the king eager- 
ly courted the friendship of America. 
The Americans could not rely on Berna- 
dotte as their faithful friend; and, only a 
few years later, while Monroe was presi- 
dent and John Quincy Adams secretary 
of state, the United States entered into a 
political understanding with Great Brit- 
ain that became highly fruitful for the 
future. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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N May 19, 1868 Sir Henry 

Elliot, British ambassador in 

Constantinople, reported to the 
British foreign office: “{I am] informed 
on good authority that the Cretan In- 
surgents despairing of help from Euro- 
pean Powers have resolved upon asking 
to be allowed to place themselves under 
the protection of the United States. Fuad 
Pasha [Turkish minister for foreign af- 
fairs] had not yesterday heard of this 
project, which, however, I consider it 
my duty to mention to your Lordship, 
for the great anxiety which has been 
shown on various occasions by the Amer- 
icans to obtain a port on the Mediter- 
ranean might perhaps cause a proposal 
of the kind from the Cretans to be 
looked upon with some favor.” Two 
days later the ambassador wrote: “{I 
have] been able to ascertain the un- 
doubted existence of such a plan as well 
as that of a recent report made by 
Admiral Faragut [sic] of the ability of 
the Insurgents to continue their resis- 
tance .... for an indefinite period. If 
I am not misinformed, Admiral Faragut 
dwelt upon the capabilities of Suda 
Bay as a naval station.’ 

Elliot’s report was only one of several 
stories circulating in Europe to the ef- 
fect that the United States aspired to 
establish itself in the “Middle Sea.” 
The British ambassador to Prussia, 
Lord Augustus Loftus, in conversation 

* Elliot to Stanley, May 19, 1868 and May 21, 
1868, Public Record Office, London, MSS, Foreign 
Office (hereafter cited as “P.R.O., MSS, F.O.”), 
Turkey, 78/2018. No mention of American interest 
is recorded in the ambassador’s recollections (Henry 


G. Elliot, Some revolutions and other diplomatic ex- 
periences [London, 1922], pp. 183-87). 


with ‘“‘an American traveler of distinc- 
tion” in the autumn of 1866, inquired 
about this ‘‘reported wish of the United 
States to acquire a naval port in the 
Mediterranean” and recorded that “he 
denied this, but said their object was to 
obtain coaling stations both in that sea 
and other parts.’’? Another official quar- 
ter asserted that the United States con- 
templated the purchase of the island 
of Melos, a small Aegean isle in the 
Cyclades Archipelago.’ In journalistic 
circles the suggestion was advanced that 
the United States had demanded an 
island from Turkey at the instigation of 
friendly Russians or the representatives 
of the Reuter Telegraphic Agency.* And 
the official newspaper of the Porte, La 
Turquie, remarked upon “‘the attempts 
of the United States at this time to ob- 
tain a new port of supply and refresh- 
ment in the Mediterranean”: ‘This 
ambition would seem natural on the 
part of any other nation, but what 
would the United States say, if we, lay- 
ing hold of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
turning it in our favor, should attach 
to their essays at intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs the same _ susceptibility 
which they affect in regard to any inter- 
vention of Europe in American affairs. 
.... The United States government is 
as infatuated by its strength as [it is] 


reminis- 
136- 


Lord Augustus Lortus, Diplomatic 
cences, 1862-1879 2d ser.; London, 1894), I, 
37- 

3. Drrautt and M. Luéritier, Histoire di plo- 
matique de la Gréce (Paris, 1925-26), III, 192. 


4“‘America as a European power,” Living age, 
XCI (1866), 371-73, reprinted from the Saturday 
review, Vol. XXII (Oct. 13, 1866). 
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unscrupulous in its means of action.” 
And again: “Is it astonishing .... that 
a people who—like the Americans—see 
in all countries only commercial points 
for improvement or ports of refuge for 
their numerous fleets, ardently covets 
.... Crete because of its location?s 

These and other rumors of American 
territorial ambitions in the Mediter- 
ranean were inspired by the reappearance 
of a squadron in European waters after 
the close of the Civil War, by the pur- 
chase of Alaska, by an abortive attempt 
to acquire two of the Danish West 
Indies, and by urgings to take over 
Greenland.® But more directly relevant 
were the actions of Americans, private 
and official, in connection with a formi- 
dable insurrection of the Christian and 
Greek-speaking population in Crete 
against their Turkish masters. 

So recurrent were risings in Crete in 
the nineteenth century that the words 
“Crete” and “rebellion” became almost 
synonymous. Invariably tumult on the 
island engaged the diplomatic attention 
of the great powers, since it touched 
their interest in the fate and future of 
Turkey. It is impossible for any, save 
the dogmatist, to assess the relative 
weight of Turkish misrule, of failure of 
successive harvests, andof encourage- 
ment from the kingdom of Greece ani- 
mated by the grand idea of a Greater 
Greece in producing and prolonging the 
Cretan insurgencies. Whatever the 
sources, rebellion, which had been brew- 
ing for some time, broke loose in the 

$ Clippings from La Turquie, Dec. 15 and 17, 
1866, in Morris to Seward, Dec., 1866, U.S., Na- 


tional Archives, department of state, MSS, Turkey, 
Despatches, Vol. XIX. 


6 For a valuable analysis of the surge of the im- 
perial impulse in the United States just after the 
Civil War and the powerful counteracting forces, 
consult Theodore C. SmitH, “Expansion after the 
Civil War, 1865-71,’’ Political science quarterly, 
XVI (1901), 412-36. 


summer of 1866. A hastily collected 
Cretan assembly declared for union with 
Greece and organized armed resistance 
to the troops of the sultan. The warfare 
was marked by brutalities and atrocities, 
which the foreign press tended greatly 
to magnify. More than once the Turks 
seemed on the verge of crushing the 
rebels; but the agonizing contest dragged 
on for more than two years—thanks, in 
large part, to the open encouragement, 
volunteers, and material assistance sent 
the Cretans from Greece. 

Private and official opinion in Europe 
responded actively to the Cretan rising, 
although only the government of Russia 
was much inclined to support the rebels, 
and that with some misgiving.’ France, 
after abruptly suggesting that Crete be 
transferred to Greece, as suddenly 
dropped the idea and, by declining to 
march hand in hand with the tsardom, 
missed a good chance to merit the 
diplomatic friendship of St. Petersburg. 
Great Britain, fearful lest the Cretan 
convulsion provoke risings in other 
Christian sections of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and unfriendly toward Greek ex- 
pansion because of ‘financial immorali- 
ties,” consistently resisted any change 
which would weaken Turkey or improve 
Russia’s prestige and position in the 
Near East. In her attitude Britain con- 
fidently relied upon the backing of 
Austria. Philhellenic critics ascribed Brit- 
ish policy to a desire to acquire Crete, 
whose strategic importance would be 
enhanced by the impending completion 

7Count Ignatyev, the ardent Pan-Slavist who 
represented the tsar at the Porte, almost certainly 
connived at the insurrection and intrigued to get the 
Christian populations on the mainland to rise against 
ih» sultan; but Ignatyev’s course had by no means 
the full support of the cabinet in St. Petersburg 
{Alexander Onov, “Memoirs of Count Ignatyev,” 
Slavonic review, X [1931-32], 393; B. H. SUMNER, 
“Ignatyev at Constantinople,” Slavonic review, XI 
[1932-33], 346~49). 
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of the Suez Canal, despite the fact that 
Britain had in 1864 transferred the 
Ionian Islands to Greece and that ardor 
for expansion in England was at a singu- 
larly low ebb.’ 

In spite of the jealousies of the great 
powers, sufficient unity was attained for 
them to compel the Porte to publish a 
réglement organique in 1868 which prom- 
ised the Christian Cretans a modest de- 
gree of home rule and whittled down 
the privileges of the landed Moslem 
minority. Late in 1868, when Greek 
assistance to the insurgents caused Tur- 
key to break off diplomatic relations 
with the kingdom of Greece, the great 
powers collectively intervened and ar- 
ranged a conference in Paris which 
obliged Greece to prohibit the dispatch 
of further aid to the island. Deprived 
of support from the mainland, the in- 
surrection promptly flickered out.° 

As had been true in the 1820’s, when 
Greek patriots rebelled against their 
Turkish overlords, the Cretan rising 
caused an upsurge of emotionalism in 
the United States."? Devotion to prin- 
ciples of freedom, the unequal struggle 
of Christian against Moslem, the force 
of Philhellenism, and generous humani- 
tarianism in the New World republic 
assured the Cretan cause a favorable re- 
ception. From the prolific pen of the 


8 R. L. ScHuy_er, “The climax of anti-imperial- 
ism in England,” Political science quarterly, XXXVI 
(1921), 537-60; Lord Newron, Lord Lyons (London, 
1913), I, 168-69, 291-92. 


9 For the larger aspects of the Cretan rebellion 
and the international complications it provoked, 
consult DrrauLt and Luéritter, IIT, 180-320. 


10 See Edward M. Earte, ‘American interest in 
in the Greek cause, 1821-27,” American historical 
review, XX XIII (1927-28), 44-63, and “Early Amer- 
ican policy concerning Ottoman minorities,”’ Politi- 
cal science quarterly, XLII (1927), 337-67; H. J. 
Bovras, Hellenic independence and America’s contri- 
bution to the cause (Rutland, Vt., 1934), an uncritical, 
though thorough, study. 
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American consul in Crete, William J. 
Stillman, flowed descriptive articles on 
the island which fired the zeal of Phil- 
hellenes for the insurgents." 

Organized propaganda centered in 
Boston, where Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
old war horse of Philhellenism, sounded 
the anti-Turkish tocsin as vigorously as 
he had more than forty years earlier 
and formed an energetic Cretan relief 
committee. By personal solicitation and 
at public gatherings in ‘‘the Athens of 
America,” Howe contrived to collect 
$37,000 and substantial quantities of 
clothing. Early in 1867 he set off for 
Greece, as he had done in 1824, where 
he distributed the donations among Cre- 
tan refugees and sent aid to the rebels 
themselves by blockade-runners. Accord- 
ing to a naval officer, Howe intrigued 
to foment serious trouble between the 
United States and Turkey with the ob- 
ject of getting this country to inter- 
vene and secure Crete’s liberation. One 
scheme was to hoist the Stars and Stripes 
over a Greek vessel, load it with contra- 
band, and sail it into blockaded Crete; 
as an alternative he thought of hiring 
American sailors to man a ship flying 
the Cretan revolutionary flag, which 
would prey upon Turkish commerce, in 
the expectation that the Turks would 
apprehend the vessel and execute the 
crew. Neither of these fantastic projects 
passed beyond the blueprint stage.” 

Returning home, Howe redoubled his 
agitation, publishing for six months the 
Cretan to inform the nation on Crete 
and the crying need of the insurgents 
for assistance. Additional sums of money 

tW. J. Strmirman, “Cretan days,’ Atlantic 
monthly, XX (1867), 533-43; XXI (1868), 326-33; 
XXII (1868), 221-27; Nation, IV (1867), 319; VI 
(1868), 1o-1T. 

12 Jefiers to Farragut, Aug. 30, 1867, U.S., Na- 
tional Archives, department of the navy, MSS, 


European Squadron, Dec. 1867—Dec. 1868 
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were collected and sent to succor Cretan 
refugees. But, outside of Boston and 
New York, the public response to the 
campaign was negligible. Neither Howe’s 
unquenchable enthusiasm nor the sono- 
rous eloquence of Wendell Philipps was 
able to set a large wave of popular feeling 
rolling. The generous hope voiced by 
the Nation that Cretan committees 
would be organized in every city of the 
country failed to strike a responsive 
chord. Alone among the state legisla- 
tures, Maine passed resolutions favor- 
able to the Cretan cause." 

American official policy hewed close 
to the line of noninterference in Turkish 
minority controversies laid down at 
the time of the Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence, although acts revealed good 
will for the insurgents and our diplo- 
matic representatives in Turkey made 
little effort to disguise their Philhellene 
affections. 

The consul of the United States in 
Crete was William J. Stillman, an aes- 
thetically minded journalist and ama- 
teur archeologist, who was transferred 
from the Papal States on the eve of 
insurrection; at his new post he found 
“nothing to take over but a flag.” 
Although he was supposed to do nothing 
but make his “quarterly report,’ he 
promptly plunged into the turbulent 
politics of the island, openly siding with 
the Christian Cretans against Turk- 
ish officialdom. His standing was some- 
what improved by the brief appearance 
in Suda Bay of the corvette ‘“liconde- 

13F B. SANBORN, Samuel G. Howe (New York, 
1891), pp. 309-21; Laura E. RicHArps, Letters and 
journals of Samuel Gridley Howe (Boston, 1909), pp. 
540-67; Julia Ward Howe, Reminiscences, 1819- 
1899 (Boston, 1899), pp. 312-21; U.S., House mis- 
cellaneous documents, Vol. I (40th Cong., 2d sess., 
doc. No. 9): Resolutions of the legislature of Maine 
expressing sympathy for the Cretans in their struggle 
for independence (Washington, 1868), pp. 1-2; 
Nation, IV (1867), 70. 


roga.’’™4 In the spring of 1866 he re- 
peatedly warned the state department 
that an insurrection impended, which 
he believed would prove beneficial to 
American commercial interests. Fearful 
lest his life should be put in jeopardy by 
Moslem fanatics, he requested that a . 
war vessel be stationed in Cretan waters 
for his protection." 

Upon the actual outbreak of the rebel- 
lion Stillman reported that the Cretans 
“look more to our nation than to any 
other for that moral encouragement 
without which they must despair.” 
Representatives of the Christian popu- 
lation addressed a moving appeal to 
the American president, invoking the 
hallowed memory of George Washington 
and beseeching the chief executive to 
intercede with the governments of Eu- 
rope for the liberation of Crete and its 
union with Greece. Stillman had no 
doubt that the reply would be favorable 
if the American public really understood 
the grievances and the hardships of the 
Cretans.” 

Equally with Stillman the American 
minister at the Porte, E. Joy Morris, 
who was an exceptional linguist and 
remarkably conversant with Turkish 
conditions and traditions, warmly sup- 
ported the Cretan rebels without, how- 
ever, making any representations to the 
Porte on their behalf. He anticipated 
that there would be a general explo- 
sion among the sultan’s Christian sub- 
jects and an outbreak of piracy in the 


t4Steedman to Goldsborough, May 4, 1866, 
U.S., National Archives, department of the navy, 
MSS, European Squadron, June 1865—Aug. 1867. 


ts Stillman to Seward, Apr. 22, 1866, May 14, 
1866, and June 18, 1866, U.S., House executive docu- 
ments, Vol. VII (39th Cong., 2d sess., doc. No. 38): 
Message from the president of the United States... . 
relative to the revolution in Candia (Washington, 
1867), pp. 1-3. 


16 Stillman to Seward, Aug. 18, 1856, ibid. 
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eastern Mediterranean. And he echoed 
Stillman’s request that a warship be 
sent to Crete to carry women and chil- 
dren to Greece, as British and Russian 
ships had already done. Morris was on 
intimate terms with the wily Russian 
intriguer, Count Ignatyev, who, accord- 
ing to the unduly suspicious British am- 
bassador, Elliot, used him as a mario- 
nette.*? 

In view of the accounts of barbarous 
atrocities in Crete from these official 
agents, the secretary of state, Seward, 
instructed Morris to consult with his 
diplomatic colleagues for the purpose of 
alleviating the lot of the Cretans."* 
Seward well knew that the powers of 
western Europe had shown small con- 
cern for the fate of Crete and that there 
was little active good will for the insur- 
gents in the United States, though on 
December 17, 1866 the house of repre- 
sentatives called for the official corres- 
pondence relating to the rebellion. On 
Christmas Day, the secretary of state 
gave assurances that a man-of-war would 
be sent to evacuate Cretan noncomba- 
tants. Quite reluctantly the commander 
of the European squadron, Rear Admi- 
ral L. M. Goldsborough, ordered the 
corvette “Canandaigua” to the dis- 
tracted island, and the captain was 
instructed to make it plain to the Turk- 
ish officials that the call was ‘not in 
the least aggressive.” If the Turks ap- 
proved, the “Canandaigua” should load 
up with refugees and haul them away to 
Greece. But the Turkish pasha “peremp- 


17 Morris to Seward, Nov. 15, 1866 and Dec. 2 
(?) 1866, U.S., National Archives, department of 
state, MSS, Turkey, Despatches, Vol. XIX. Cf. W. J. 
STILLMAN, The autobiography of a journalist (Boston, 
tg0r), II, 444. Elliot to the Foreign Office, July 8, 
1870, P.R.O., MSS, F.O., Turkey, 78/2123. 

18 Seward to Morris, Sept. 25, 1866, U.S., For- 
eign Relations, 1866, Part II (Washington, 1867), p. 


253: 
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torily refused to grant permission” to 
embark any Cretans, saying that Turkey 
would provide for the destitute; and 
the ‘“‘Canandaigua”’ proceeded about its 
business, much to the anguish of Still- 
man."® At Constantinople, Morris ap- 
plied to the foreign minister for permis- 
sion to carry away noncombatants in 
an American vessel but was givenan 
abrupt and flat negative, for Turkey 
had no desire to help the insurgents by 
reducing the number of mouths to be 
fed.?° 
As requested, Seward transmitted to 
the house of representatives part of the 
diplomatic correspondence on the Cretan 
uprising; and on July 19, 1867 both 
houses of congress adopted a resolution 
asserting that “the people of the 
United States, feeling a strong sympa- 
thy with the people of Crete, constitut- 
ing a part of the Greek family, to which 
civilization owes so much, are pained 
by the report of the present sufferings 
of this interesting people; and they 
unite in the hope that this declaration 
will be favorably considered by 
the Government of Turkey in determin- 
ing its policy toward Crete.’’ A copy 
of this noncommittal declaration was 
handed to Turkey’s grand vizier, who 
appeared surprised but made no com- 
ment.” Mark Twain, vagabonding in 
Constantinople, was impressed by the 


19 Goldsborough to Strong, Mar. 10, 1867 and 
Goldsborough to Welles, Apr. 13, 1867, U.S., Na- 
tional Archives, department of the navy, MSS, 
European Squadron, June 1865—Aug. 1867; Still- 
man to Seward, Mar. 16, 1867, U.S., National Ar- 
chives, department of state, MSS, Consular Des- 
patches, Canea, Vol. IT. 

20 Morris to Seward, Mar. 13, 1867 and Apr. 24, 
1867, U.S., National Archives, department of state, 
MSS, Turkey, Despatches, Vol. XIX. 

21U.S., Congressional globe (40th Cong., rst sess. 
[1867-68]) (Washington, 1867), I, 727; Morris to 
Seward, Aug. 1867, Foreign Relations, 1867, Part 
II (Washington, 1868), pp. 14-15. 
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Turkish resentment over this modest 
symptom of sympathy. A local editor, 
he noted, was severely punished for 
printing correspondence from Stillman 
on the Cretan ferment.” 

Admiral Farragut was put in charge 
of the European squadron in 1867; and 
to him one of his subordinates forwarded 
an elaborate account of the troubles in 
Crete, the prospects of the insurgents, 
and the history and resources of the 
island. Accompanying the letter was a 
map of Crete. It is hard to believe, but 
barely possible, that the British am- 
bassador may have got wind of this 
communication and had it in mind when 
he drafted the dispatch to the foreign 
office which is quoted at the beginning 
of this study. ‘““The Government of the 
United States,” the American naval man 
remarked, ‘“‘has not the slightest interest 
in the island of Candia.’’ So far as the 
available testimony permits a judg- 
ment, Farragut’s interest in Crete—or 
lack of it—was not a whit affected by 
this report. 

Successive American administrations 
had deliberated on the establishment of 
a legation in Athens; and in 1868 affirma- 
tive action was taken with Charles K. 
Tuckerman, a small-bore politician, as 
first incumbent. The ardent Philhellene, 
Dr. Howe, hankered for the appoint- 
ment but was passed over then and 
later.*4 Tuckerman anticipated that the 





22Mark Twain, Innocents abroad (Hartford, 
1869), pp. 374-75. 

23 Wyman to Farragut, Feb. 22, 1868, U.S., Na- 
tional Archives, department of the navy, MSS, 
European Squadron, Dec. 1867—Dec. 1868. 


24 Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish (New York, 
1936), pp. 157, 656. The kingdom of Greece had in 
the preceding year made her ‘most distinguished 
scholar and writer,’”’ Alexander R. Rangabe, a fer- 
vent partisan of the Greater Greece gospel, minister 
to the United States (Morris to Seward, Jan. 109, 
1867, U.S., National Archives, department of state, 
MSS, Turkey, Despatches, Vol. XIX). 


pro-Cretan sentiments in Greece re- 
quired him to make “something more 
than the ordinary expression of inter- 
national courtesy” when he should pre- 
sent his credentials to the king.’ 

Upon his arrival in Athens, Greek 
patriots and Cretan refugees, marshaled 
by American missionaries, expressed 
their gratitude for the benevolence of 
the Yankees. Tuckerman was confident 
that Crete would eagerly place itself 
under the American flag if that could 
be arranged; and he hinted that, if the 
United States did not act, Britain 
might pounce upon the island.” 

The report of the impending creation 
of a legation at Athens, along with the 
strong sympathies for the Cretan cause 
manifested by Stillman and Morris, may 
well have inspired the revolutionary 
chieftains to dispatch to the United 
States government an appeal for moral 
and material aid ‘“‘to secure the com- 
plete emancipation and independence” 
of the island. “Would that it were 
written in the records of Divine Provi- 
dence,” read the piteously eloquent sup- 
plication, ‘“‘that the people of the United 
States had assisted in the emancipation 
of the freedom-loving but oppressed 
people of Crete—the mother of ancient 
civilization; by such an act a new lustre 
would be added to the glory they al- 
ready enjoy in both hemispheres.’’’ 
This was not an attempt on the part of 
the Cretan insurgents “to place them- 
selves under the protection of the United 
States,” as the British ambassador, 
Elliot, imagined it to be. 

2s Tuckerman to Seward, Apr. 22, 1868, U.S., 


National Archives, department of state, MSS, 
Greece, Despatches, Vol. I. 

76 Tuckerman to Seward, June 25, 1868, July 4, 
1868, and July 10, 1868, Foreign Relations, 1868, 
Part II (Washington, 1869), pp. 123-27. 

27 U.S., Congressional globe (40th Cong., 2d sess. 
[1867-68]), Patt III (Washington, 1868), p. 2290. 
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Upon the receipt of this address a 
bill was presented to the house of repre- 
sentatives to recognize Crete as free and 
independent; and on July 25, 1868 in 
a joint congressional resolution, appeal- 
ing to the Turkish government on be- 
half of the Cretans, sympathy for the 
oppressed people was reaffirmed. The 
American minister in Constantinople 
was asked to co-operate with other 
diplomatists there for the purpose of 
bringing the civil war to a close.” 

This courteous and innocuous dis- 
play of congressional faith, hope, and 
charity, although applauded in Greece 
and Crete, infuriated the American Phil- 
hellenes, who wanted official recognition 
of Cretan independence; but beyond 
that the congress was unwilling to go.” 
The state department never instructed 
our minister in Constantinople to act 
in conformity with the congressional 
resolution.*° 

King George of Greece seems to have 
interpreted American friendliness as a 
sign that the country might be per- 
suaded to do something more. He in- 
quired of Tuckerman whether his gov- 
ernment would not exert pressure upon 
European powers to secure Cretan in- 
dependence; American capital, he pro- 

28 Tbid., Part IV (Washington, 1868), p. 3363; 7bid., 
Part V (Washington, 1868), pp. 4253, 4283, 4488. 


29 Charles SUMNER, Works (Boston, 1900), XV, 
248; Tuckerman to Seward, Aug. 20, 1868 and Nov. 
7, 1868, Foreign Relations, 1868, Part II (Washing- 
ton, 1869), pp. 130-31, 139-40. When Farragut 
visited Constantinople in August 1868, members of 
the Greek colony seized the opportunity to extol 
American friendship. A maid of five recited: 

“Live, live America, 
Whose name is sweet throughout Greece, 
Live, noble Farragut, champion of liberty.” 
Admiral and men were accorded a “wildly enthusi- 
astic reception” when they steamed into Greece 
(James E. MontTGOMERY, Our admiral’s flag abroad 
[New York, 1869], pp. 401-2, 412, 425-26). 


3° Elliot to Stanley, Sept. 2, 1868, P.R.O., MSS, 
F.O., Turkey, 78/2022. 


posed, might be awarded opportunities 
for profitable investments in mining 
enterprises." 

In the meantime, owing to the un- 
disguised assistance rendered the Cre- 
tans by the Greek government, diplo- 
matic relations between Turkey and 
Greece had almost reached the breaking- 
point. Turkey threatened to dismiss the 
Greek minister and to expel Greek na- 
tionals dwelling in the Empire, which 
led Morris to request the state depart- 
ment for permission to provide sanctu- 
ary for some of the most meritorious 
Greeks. When the rupture in relations 
actually occurred, Morris agreed to look 
after Greek affairs in the Ottoman 
state.** Athens was alive with rumors 
of the certain intervention of the United 
States in the event of war, which our 
minister hastened to repudiate.* 

Early in 1869, Morris had regretfully 
to report that the Cretan insurrection 
had been definitely suppressed. His pro- 
Greek sympathies had antagonized the 
Porte, which learned of his recall in 
1870 with frank satisfaction. That joy 
the British ambassador shared, for he 
felt that Morris had been “disposed to 
walk blindfold—under the guidance of 
the Russian ambassador.’’54 

Stillman, who “as postman of the 
insurrection” had incurred the invin- 
cible displeasure of the Turkish govern- 

3 Tuckerman to Seward, Nov. 6, 1868 and Nov. 


7, 1868, U.S., National Archives, department of 
state, MSS, Greece, Despatches, Vol. I. 

32 Morris to Seward, Nov. 4, 1868 and Dec. 23, 
1868, U.S., National Archives, department of state, 
MSS, Turkey, Despatches, Vol. XX. 

33 Tuckerman to Seward, Dec. 17, 
National Archives, department of 
Greece, Despatches, Vol. I. 


1868, U.S., 


state, MSS, 


34 Morris to Washburne, Mar. 10, 1869, U.S., 
National Archives, department of state, MSS, Tur- 
key, Despatches, Vol. XXI; Elliot to Granville, 
July 8, 1870, P.R.O., MSS, F.O., Turkey, 78/2123; 
idem to idem, Dec. 16, 1870, ibid., 78/2126. 
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ment, was forced to retire from the 
Cretan consulate, a disillusioned and em- 
bittered man. Subsequently he composed 
a history of the Cretan insurrection in 
the nature of an apologia, a detailed and 
highly personal narrative in which ink 
and gall freely mingle. By the time the 
book appeared, the Cretan affair had 
almost totally disappeared from public 
interest, and the sale of the volume was 
disappointingly small.*5 Turkish resent- 
ment over American good will for the 
Cretans swiftly evaporated; and, when 
Seward called upon the sultan in 1872, 
he was cordially received.*° 

At home the extinction of the insur- 
rection occasioned less surprise than 
acrid criticism of the Greeks and their 
appetite for expansion. Commented the 
Nation, ‘‘the old Philhellenism has whol- 


35 W. J. StittMan, The Cretan insurrection of 
1866-7-8 (New York, 1874), and The autobiography 
of a journalist (Boston, 1gor), II, 422, 455, 467. 

3 Olive R. Sewarp, William H. Seward’s travels 
around the world (New York, 1873), p. 652. 


ly died out”; such admiration for the 
Greeks as existed rested on religious 
grounds. ‘We must beware,” this jour- 
nal counseled, “of proposing to have the 
United States plunge into Levantine 
quarrels out of sympathy for Greek 
Christians.”37 

The settled American policy of non- 
interference in the political turmoil of 
the Ottoman Empire was in no wise 
weakened by the insurrection in Crete— 
if anything, the policy was reinforced. 
No evidence has been uncovered, and 
it is highly improbable that any exists, 
to lend credence to the tales which cir- 
culated in Europe concerning the desire 
of the United States to secure a foot- 
hold in Crete, or at any other point in 
the Mediterranean. Such humanitarian 
concern as the plight of the Cretans had 
evoked quickly shifted closer home, to 
Cuba. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


37 Nation, VIII, 2 (Jan. 7, 1869), 25-26 (Jan. 14), 
43 (Jan. 21), 203 (Mar. 18). 
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PRESIDENT MADISON’S FOREIGN POLICY—THE VIEWS OF AN 
AMERICAN MERCHANT ABROAD IN 1811 


FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 


N THE years 1810-12, while Americans 
were being annoyed by the Napole- 
onic conflict in Europe and were try- 

ing to decide on whom to declare war, a 
young Philadelphia merchant lay strand- 
ed in Gothenburg. Richard S. Smith had 
sailed in 1810 as the supercargo on board 
the “Eclipse.’’ Although scarcely twenty- 
one years old, he was in full charge of the 
miscellaneous cargo of the vessel bound 
for Scandinavian ports and Russia. Such 
agents bore a heavy responsibility in the 
days before either steam or telegraph, 
especially in periods of war; and Smith’s 
account of his experiences on this trip 
makes interesting reading. The body of 
his memoirs was published in 1884 as 
Reminiscences of seven years of early life." 
The letter that follows was written to 
Smith’s brother James and failed to be 
included in the published memoirs; it ex- 
ists in a manuscript copy of the memoirs 
now in the possession of Sjéfartsmuseet 
in Gothenburg, Sweden, and is here tran- 
scribed without alteration. 

Young Smith was a man of parts, who, 
soon after he arrived in Gothenburg, was 
nominated by his compatriots there to 
act as United States consul, replacing an 
Englishman who had been functioning in 

* Ferris Brothers, Printers, Wilmington, Del. A 
copy exists in the Harvard College Library and an- 
other in the library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. The memoir was written evidently largely 
from memory in 1867, for the benefit of Smith’s god- 
son, Guilliaem Aertsen. It contains several pieces of 
pious advice, as well as the account of the great trip 
abroad. 


that capacity.? Smith had begun to learn 
Swedish and had made expeditions to 
Copenhagen and to Stockholm to fa- 
miliarize himself with the country and to 
try to dispose of his cargo. He had been 
forced to put his ship under English con- 
voy from Stromness to Gothenburg and 
could not go farther toward his Russian 
destination. Complications of war had 
made it necessary for him to unload the 
vessel and send it home with a cargo of 
iron. The Danes were capturing all the 
American vessels they could find, claim- 
ing that the English very often flew the 
American flag. Even if an American ship 
was fortunate enough to be released, it 
was subjected to weeks or months of de- 
lay. Smith saw one convoy of forty sails 
captured just ahead of his own convoy; 
and, while he stayed in Gothenburg, a 
fleet of over twelve hundred vessels of 
all sizes and descriptions collected there, 
waiting for safe convoy and favorable 
winds. 

Smith gradually came to the convic- 
tion that the United States was likely to 
declare war on Great Britain; and, there- 
fore, he was not overwhelmed with sur- 
prise when an American vessel came 
into the outer roads of Gothenburg on 
July 23, 1812, sailing in ballast, sup- 


2 The United States consular service was at that 
time irregular, to say the least. Smith’s appointment 
came from the minister in Stockholm; in 1812, when 
a regular consul was sent from the United States, he 
functioned only a week, according to Smith, turning 
over business to Smith as vice-consul. 
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posedly from New York to Eastport, 
Maine. Gothenburg was just a bit too 
far off such a course to make the sailing 
normal. Smith hurried down the river 
and asked the captain for news. The cap- 
tain was loath to say anything, claiming 
that he must get in touch with the clients 
of his company in Gothenburg; but the 
young consul showed the shipmaster 
forty-odd American vessels lying under 
the guns of British cruisers and told the 
captain that, if the United States had 
declared war on Britain and if the Brit- 
ish, hearing of it first, captured all those 
vessels, the responsibility would lie on 
the captain’s head. Then the man weak- 
ened and admitted that war had been 
declared on June 17. Smith rushed back 
to Gothenburg and gathered together the 
captains of the various ships, who were 
waiting in the city. They went down the 
river and took their ships one by one up 
toward the inner harbor, out of reach of 
the cruisers’ guns and under the protec- 
tion of Swedish batteries. The British 
were amazed at the Yankees’ departure 
but learned the reason next day. Consul 
Smith then took it upon himself to hurry 
overland to warn a group of American 
ships under English convoy from Russia. 
He met them at the harbor of Carls- 
hamn; but the captains could not believe 
that the war was really serious and pro- 
ceeded, despite the warning, with the 
English convoy. About three days later 
they were captured and eventually had 
to sail sheepishly into Gothenburg. 

In December of 1812 Smith returned 
to the United States and went into busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. He failed in the 
crisis of 1834 but soon thereafter became 
president of the Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and lived on to the 
ripe age of ninety-two. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


MEMORANDUM 


The letter here added, was found among 
the papers of my deceased brother [James], 
and in connection with my simple story of 
early life, the letter shows I was prepared for 
war with England, and therefore acted 
promptly in obtaining the news from the 
Captain of the Schooner “Champlain” of 
New York. 

R. S. S. 


GOTHENBURG December 22nd 1811 


DEAR JAMES 


I wrote you on the 23rd ult® to which re- 
fer. Since then we have received the anxious- 
ly expected message of the President to Con- 
gress. I am sorry to observe in it, the same 
indecision, which marks all the acts of Mr. 
Madison’s administration; as usual I find 
that the outrages of France are glossed over 
in the most shameful manner, while every 
fault of England is magnified and depicted 
in the strongest colours, in order to excite 
the resentment of the people. Mr. Madison 


3 The phrase “glossed over” is well chosen. The 
emphasis of the message is decidedly on American 
grievances against Great Britain. Congress was 
called together on November 5, 1811, a month earlier 
than normal, because of the grave situation. Mad- 
ison told the congress that the revocation of the 
French decrees had not led to the repeal of the Brit- 
ish orders in council, as was expected. He complained 
that the British denied successive confirmations of 
the French revocations and continued their own 
depredations against American commerce. In con- 
nection with France, Madison did admit that the 
United States had grievances and that there was no 
proof of French willingness to repair other wrongs to 
American commerce and property; but he declared 
that these things, though unjust, did not affect neu- 
tral relations between America and France. On ac- 
count of the British attitude, however, Madison said 
the United States must build up her defenses, for 
Britain was carrying on measures which “have the 
character as well as the effect of war on our lawful 
commerce.” Because of Britain’s “hostile inflexibil- 
ity,” congress must help put the United States “into 
an armor and attitude demanded by the crisis.’”’ So 
the president asked for troops, auxiliary forces, 
naval forces, increased manufacture of cannon, etc. 
(Madison’s third annual message, Nov. 5, 1811, in 
Messages and papers of the presidents, J. D. RICHARD- 
son [ed.], II [New York, 1897], 476-81). 
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boldly asserts that the French decrees‘ are 
revoked, [but] where are we to look for the 
evidence of this; is it in the condemnation of 
the Atlantic, Juliana, Hercules, “‘Cather- 
ine,” Rachel,” and c,—{sic] carried into 
Dantzic, and condemned in Paris without a 
hearing?’ Does Mr. Madison consider the 
admission into France of such American ves- 
sels only, as are provided with a license, as a 
sufficient evidence of the revocation? This, 
and the word of the Duke de Cadore, can be 
the only ground for his assertion. But, can 
Mr. Madison, or any other man produce a 
single instance (since the pretended revoca- 
tion) of an American vessel having been met 
at sea by a French cruiser, that has been per- 
mitted to proceed on [sic] her destination? 
Can the President be ignorant of the capture 
of American vessels by French Privateers in 
the very entrance of the Ports of Denmark, 
to which they are bound, and can he show 
an instance where such vessel has been 
cleared at Paris; these circumstances no 
doubt he is acquainted with; we must there- 
fore suppose they are kept out of view de- 
signedly. We are indeed told “that the 
United States have much reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the rigorous and unexpected re- 
strictions to which their trade with the 
French dominions has been subjected,” and 
if not discontinued, corresponding restric- 
tions will be required on importations from 
France into the United States. This terrible 
threat will no doubt open the eyes of our 
naughty French friends, to their true inter- 
ests and induce them to place our trade on a 
more liberal footing. The message next no- 
tices “Our other Foreign Relations,” in 
speaking of which it is insulting to Russia 
and Sweden, that Denmark is mentioned in 


4 Especially the Berlin and Milan decrees, which 
made neutral ships subject to capture by the French 
if they bowed to the English requirements. The com- 
bination of French decrees and British orders in 
council set up a system wherein the neutral could 
not possibly satisfy both parties—he was literally 
between two devils and the deep sea. The French 
had announced the revocation of their decrees but 
continued numerous restrictions on American com- 
merce, as Smith goes on to enumerate. 


5 Italics are Smith’s. 
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the same sentence, and almost in as favour- 
able terms as they who have never in one 
instance done us an injury. And why this 
indulgent mention of Denmark? Because if 
the conduct of the Danes was placed in its 
proper light, the friendly influence of darling 
France would be discovered. And where are 
we to look for the valuable effects of Mr. 
Ervings mission,’ of which Mr. Madison 
boasts? It is true indeed that when Mr. 
Erving first arrived, a few of the Spring 
Ships passed up through the sound without 
molestation, but our good friend the Cham- 
pion of “‘the Liberty of the Seas’’ finding the 
Danes had ceased to molest us, sent a few 
Privateers under his flag to assist us with 
their friendly offices, to protect us against 
which we were obliged once more to apply 
to our enemies to take English Convoy 
through the Belt. The very commencement 
of Mr Ervings mission is however sufficient 
to show that the President knew where to 
seek for the cause of Danish aggression. But 
sending Mr. Erving—via France, as it was 
said ‘‘to arm him with French influence’’ was 
extremely prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. As might be expected, noth- 
ing was gained from France: there is good 
reason to believe that the King of Denmark 
[Frederick VI] felt the insult,. for however 
certain it may be that he is obliged to com- 
ply with the demands of France, yet no 
doubt he wishes to maintain at least the ap- 
pearance of Independence as long as he has 
it in his power. While I am upon this subject 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a few 
anecdotes of our Minister to Denmark, 
which may be new to you. The very first 
interview Mr. Erving had with the Count 
Rosencrantz,’ produced an instance (of 
which perhaps the like does not stand on 
record) of a minister altering his Creden- 

6 Mr. John Erving was sent on this special mis- 
sion to Denmark to get compensation for the cap- 
tures of American vessels made by the Danes and to 
try to check such captures. For further information 
on this problem see Halvdan Koht, ‘“Bernadotte and 
Swedish-American Relations, 1810-1814,” pp. 266- 


75, above. Madison referred in his message to the 
“extensive” depredations by the Danes. 


7 Danish minister of foreign affairs. 
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tials. It seems Mr Erving presented his cre- 
dentials as special Minister from the United 
States of America to Denmark, to demand 
restitution for the Spoliations committed on 
American Commerce by cruisers under the 
Danish flag. He was told the word Spolia- 
tions was inadmissible and that no negotia- 
tion could be entered into, of which it con- 
stituted the basis. Mr. Erving replied that 
the word should be no obstacle, struck out 
Spoliations and interlined Captures; thus 
not only altering an instrument over which 
he had no control but also making the first 
concession, where he was sent to demand 
reparation. Among the cases decided upon 
since Mr Erving’s arrival was the Ship 
Resolution (the neutrality of which, Mr. 
Erving brought out papers from the United 
States to prove). In addition to the reasons 
given for her condemnation in the sentence, 
the judges in their report to the King, 
stated that the additional proofs produced 
in this vessels case (and which as before 
mentioned were brought out by Mr Erving) 
might be forgeries; this circumstance leaked 
out from one of the clerks of the Court, who, 
poor devil, was discharged in consequence. 
For the authenticity of the above I can 
vouch, and what I have mentioned in regard 
to the credentials, I received from a source 
which cannot be doubted, but which I do 
not wish to name in a letter. But while we 
have reason to complain of the partiality of 
the Administration towards France, I regret 
to see too much indulgence towards (I may 
say indeed justification of) the conduct of 
Great Britain on the part of the Federalists, 
and I really believe the writings of Mr Pick- 
ering® will be of more serious injury to the 


8 Timothy Pickering of Massachusetts, United 
States senator from 1803 to 1811, representative in 
congress from 1813 to 1817; an impetuous and em- 
bittered Federalist active in the Essex Junto and 
various New England separatist movements from 
1803 to 1814. Part of the time these schemes in- 
volved a prospective alliance of the New England 
states with Great Britain. The more extreme aspects 
of these intrigues were secret at the time, and young 
Smith shows here an interesting bit of insight. His 
appraisal in itself is a good illustration of what he 
goes on to say about the perspective of an American 
gone abroad. 


federal cause than all the arguments and in- 
vectives of our political opponents have 
produced. I trust however there are few who 
are disposed to join him in his justification 
of every act of the British whether just or 
unjust. But the fact is (however mortifying 
the assertion) if you put our journals in the 
hands of a foreigner, he may justly conclude 
that we are quarelling about the choice of 
Masters, and that each party had espoused 
the cause of one or the other Belligerent. If 
the Federal prints were to place the conduct 
of each in its proper light, and not by ex- 
tenuating the faults of Great Britain give 
cause to doubt the truth of their accusations 
against France, I think it would carry con- 
viction to the minds of many, reasonable 
men, but so long as they continue to display 
an evident partiality for everything English, 
their statements are not deserving of much 
more credit than those of their opponents. 
You will probably be surprised at receiving 
so long an epistle upon politics, for which 
you have to thank the President, as it was 
the perusal of the message which caused me 
to commence with so dry a subject. You may 
also be disposed to laugh at the reflections 
of so young a politician, but you may rest 
assured there is nothing divests a man of 
those foreign partialities so disgraceful to the 
citizen of an independent Nation, as a resi- 
dence in Europe, where he has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and judging for himself, and 
where his conclusions are drawn from events 
passing under his own observation, and not 
from facts perverted to suit the views of in- 
terested partisans. I have nothing to say to 
Father upon the subject of my business, 
more than was contained in my last per 
“Ganges,” and as a letter addressed to you 
is equally the same, he will excuse my not 
having written to him by this opportunity. 
I have just heard of the arrival of the 
“Swanwick” by which I flatter myself I shall 
receive a packet of letters from home. 


23rd December. After driving two or three 
miles through the mud I have the mortifica- 
tion of learning from Captain Clark that 
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there are no letters for me. Willing® and I, 
are the only Philadelphians who have not 
received any, but, by the “Swift,” which 
sailed in company with the Swanwick we 
hope to have also our share. In expectation 
of receiving one from you, I remain, Dear 
James 
Yours Affectionately 


R. S. SMITH 


30th December. A convoy from the Baltic 
(the last this season) passed here yesterday ; 
they came down through the sound, and out 
of 30 sail of Merchantmen only two were 
captured, although after having passed El- 


9 Unidentified. 
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sineur [Helsing¢gr] they were again driven 
back into the sound in a gale of wind, and 
obliged to come to anchor; the two captured 
are a Swede and a Russian. Two American 
Brigs from Riga it is said have been carried 
into Dantzic by French Privateers. The 
ship, Jane Maria, Captain Moffat, of New 
York was a short time since cut out of the 
harbour of Swinnemund by a French Priva- 
teer while the Captain was on shore. The 
poor man after searching all through the 
ports of the Baltic, has at length discovered 
his vessel in Copenhagen. Her papers have 
been sent to Paris. 


Remember me to all the family. 


R. S. S. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NETHERLANDS 


ALBERT HYMA 


N THE year 1943 four books were published in 

this country which deal with various phases 
of Dutch history. They are the major subject of 
the present article. Since extravagant claims 
have been made for at least two of them, it has 
become imperative to introduce several other 
volumes that are also worthy of consideration. 

The least puzzling of the four works is that 
by two eminent Dutch journalists who, before 
they escaped from the Netherlands in 1940, col- 
lected a mass of useful information about the 
heroic Hollanders in their desperate and unequal 
battle for freedom. The book is an outgrowth of 
Je maintiendrai (the motto of the House of 
Orange-Nassau), published in Dutch (2 vols.; 
London, 1940-41) by L. de Jong, now in London 
and formerly a staff member of Holland’s oldest 
and wittiest political weekly, De groene Amster- 
dammcr. His brilliant account was translated 
into English by J. W. F. Stoppelman, who is the 
chief of the press department maintained in 
New York City by the Netherlands Information 
Bureau. Stoppelman carried the story to the lat- 
ter half of 1943 and gave the book a new title: 
Lion rampant: the story of Holland’s resistance to 
the Nazis 

These two journalists have covered the peri- 
od of the German occupation from May 10, 
1940, to June 1943. In sixteen stirring chapters 
they have artistically portrayed the pathetic 
struggle of the Dutch people against the Ger- 
man invaders. Of particular importance is their 
elaborate explanation of the events that resulted 
in the bombing of Rotterdam on May 14, 1940. 
Although it must be admitted that the heart of 
this great port was destroyed before the Dutch 
army capitulated, very little can be said in ex- 
oneration of such wanton destruction. The city 
lay defenseless before the mighty Luftwaffe, 
and the thousands of innocent inhabitants could 
not seek shelter in safe places for hiding; the na- 
ture of the swampy soil had made it impossible 
to prepare havens of refuge. Illuminating, also, 


* New York: Querido, 1943. Pp. vii+386. $3.00. 
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is the treatment accorded by the loyal Dutch 
citizens who had captured six thousand fifth 
columnists. Only ten of the latter lost their 
lives, notwithstanding the dastardly crime of 
which they all had been guilty. The Nazis, on 
the other hand, did not long hesitate to murder 
helpless women and children who had not even 
tried to defend their own lives and property. 
And these things were done in Holland, the best 
friend Germany has had in modern times! Sig- 
nificant and true are these inspiring words in the 
foreword by the Dutch prime minister, Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy: “The Catholic Church of Holland 
defends its spiritual heritage in a way which is, 
perhaps, unequalled in all other countries that 
have been overrun by the Nazis.”’ The pastoral 
letters at the end of the volume make pleasant 
reading for all who cherish the principle of reli- 
gious freedom. 

The Dutch have learned, to their sorrow, 
that the Germans in the second World War have 
often acted very differently from those who 
fought in the first World War. They were sol- 
emnly promised in 1940 that their beloved East 
Indies (which they call Insulinde) would be pre- 
served intact for them. The Japanese would be 
politely requested to abstain from conquests at 
the expense of the Dutch. How that promise was 
broken has been admirably depicted by B. H. 
M. Viekke in Nusantara: a history of the East In- 
dian Archipelago.? The title, Nusantara, is a 
Malay word, meaning “Empire of the Indies,”’ 
and it was chosen by the author to indicate the 
importance of the native tribes in the develop- 
ment of the fabulously rich East Indies. But 
since the Dutch have been the real empire- 
builders there, the title Jnsulinde would have 
proved more suitable. 

Nusantara is unquestionably a satisfactory 
history of the Dutch East Indies. Although it 
has not been provided with a proper bibliogra- 
phy, the footnotes contain references to the 


? Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1943. Pp. xv-+439. $5.00. 
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most important sources, and for that reason the 
critic should be charitable. It is annoying, how- 
ever, to find the amazing statement on the jack- 
et of the book that this is the first complete his- 
tory of the archipelago in the English language. 
This claim is true only for the years after 1938. 
For the six thousand years preceding that re- 
cent date the best work, by far, is a two-volume 
set by a competent authority in the Nether- 
lands, who, unlike the writer of Nusantara, was 
thoroughly qualified to write a definitive his- 
tory.3 

It is instructive to follow the two works side 
by side. Both begin with an introductory chap- 
ter on the geographical background, which in 
the older book is comprehensive and adequate 
but in the more recent production is weak. The 
discussion of the Hindu period is excellent in 
both works, and the treatment of the centuries 
following the Mohammedan conquest also has 
been well done. Again, the Portuguese explora- 
tions and commercial exploits have been lucidly 
discussed, but in each case the proper documen- 
tation is missing. Neither the publication of 
1938 nor that- of 1943 can be complete until it 
has been more fully based upon the Portuguese 
sources. It is also to be regretted that both 
works ignore some important Spanish sources, 
for the Philippines belonged to Spain from 1542 
to 1898 and many Americans are intensely in- 
terested in the relations between the Spanish 
and the Dutch in the Far East. 

Even more remarkable is the absence of 
chapters devoted to the Anglo-Dutch rivalry 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The author of Nusantara has almost completely 
ignored this important subject, although two 
British historians, G. Edmundson and G. N. 
Clark, have clearly indicated the salient features 
in this contest between the two leading colonial 
states of the seventeenth century.‘ Further- 
more, in 1942 a detailed account of this strug- 
gle for the freedom of the seas was published in 
this country.s The commercial rivalry between 
the English and the Dutch in Japan is men- 


3E. S. de Kierck, History of the Netherlands 
East Indies (2 vols.; Rotterdam, 1938). Unfortunate- 
ly, this work contains no footnotes, but at the end of 
each chapter a bibliography has been given. 


4 GEORGE Epmunpson, History of Holland (Cam- 
bridge, 1922); G. N. CLarK, Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1929). 

5s A. Hyma, The Dutch in the Far East (Ann Arbor, 
1942). 
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tioned so often in the English sources that they 
should have been utilized by the Dutch his- 
torians.® 

Recent events in the Dutch East Indies have 
been treated admirably in several books,’ in- 
cluding the two historical works just discussed. 
But outside of the historical profession there are 
many critics, learned and unlearned, who have 
curious ideas about history. In their opinion his- 
tory includes only political events, and what- 
ever happened before the twentieth century de- 
serves only casual mention. Such an interpreta- 
tion of history appears in a book written about 
the East Indies by an American scholar who is 
interested primarily in anthropology.® 

Similar cases of faulty perspective may be 
seen in recent books and articles that treat the 
European part of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. One of the most remarkable among these 
is a composite work in which the contributions 
of the Dutch to the development of modern sci- 
ence have been delineated.9 It contains twenty 


6 Vlekke does refer to the capitalization of the 
English East India Company but gives the wrong fig- 
ures (pp. 111, 124). Even J. K. J. de Jonge did not 
go beyond the Calendar of State Papers, though he 
devoted three splendid volumes to the rise of Dutch 
sea power in the Far East before 1611: De opkomst 
van het Nederlandsch gezag in Oost-Indié (The Hague, 
1862-65). This work remains the most important 
source for the study of Dutch commercial activity in 
the Far East to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


7A. VANDENBOSCH, The Dutch East Indies (4th 
ed.; Berkeley, Calif., 1943); J. van GELDEREN, Re- 
cent development of economic foreign policy in the 
Netherlands East Indies (New York, 1939); J. S. 
FuRNIVALL, Vetherlands India (Cambridge, 1939). 
The best history of the Malay Archipelago is F. W. 
STAPEL (ed.), Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indié 
(6 vols.; Amsterdam, 1939-40). 


§R. Kennepy, The ageless Indies (New York, 
1942). The author states (p. xii) that a “purely his- 
torical reference is now available” in the book by De 
Klerck. He fails to mention that De Klerck supplied 
an excellent chapter on the geographical background, 
presented a wealth of data on the native tribes and 
their religions, and discussed various reforms intro- 
duced in the East Indies by the Dutch. Kennedy’s 
book actually contains little information that can- 
not be found more extensively treated in the “‘purely 
historical’? work by De Klerck. 


9A. J. BARNouwW and B. LANDHEER (eds.), Con- 
tribution of Holland to the sciences. New York: Que- 
rido, 1943. Pp. xvii+373. $3.00. 
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chapters written by nineteen scholars of Dutch 
descent. 

The first chapter deals with theology, a sub- 
ject which is not ordinarily classified as one of 
the sciences. The author, being a Unitarian, 
starts his account with the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, when Holland had ceased to 
play an important role in the development of 
theological studies. This is unfortunate, for dur- 
ing the seventeenth century the Dutch made 
valuable contributions to both orthodox and 
liberal theology. 

In the second chapter the reader is struck by 
the improper organization. The theme is the 
development of modern philosophy, and the 
principal contributions of the Dutch are ob- 
scured by references to mediocre scholars and 
others who should not have been mentioned at 
all. Erasmus is introduced to illustrate “the 
characteristic skeptical reaction of the Dutch 
thinker to speculative philosophy.” Grotius, 
who resembled Erasmus by not being interested 
in philosophy, is said to be a person of special 
interest, because ‘‘his intellectual approach was 
for the most part secular.’’ On the contrary, 
Grotius was one of the foremost theologians of 
his age, and his Truth of the Christian religion 
has won for him in many countries the name of 
a missionary for primitive Christianity. The re- 
viewer is particularly surprised to read that the 
charter of the University of Leyden made it 
possible for professors of any Protestant faith 
to teach there. 

The chapter on psychology begins with Ger- 
ard Groote and the Brethren of the Common 
Life; it also discusses the Imitation of Christ and 
Erasmus, who is said to have been born in 1464 
(according to the author of the second chapter, 
he was born in 1467). The genial Coornhert, fa- 
mous for his religious treatises, and Rembrandt, 
outstanding as a painter, are cited as experts in 
the field of psychology. The nineteenth century 
again receives much attention, but it is not by 
any means made clear just what Holland did 
contribute. 

The Dutch historians are discussed in a chap- 
ter that should have been enlarged, for in this 
field the Dutch have accomplished much. The 
author admits that “the foreigner usually looks 
upon the Netherlands as a country that was im- 
portant in the seventeenth century.” True, for- 
eigners understand that the Dutch Republic 
was once a first-class power, but its greatness 
was not due to the fact that it enjoyed “‘a period 
of prosperity in which wealth was reserved for a 


few individuals.” Holland in its golden age was 
inhabited by enlightened men and women who 
were famed for their philanthropy. Why did 
not the authors of the book under discussion 
tell us about the great experiments in sociology 
and economics during the seventeenth century? 
And why does the writer of the chapter on his- 
toriography feel so reluctant to praise the schol- 
ars of that golden age? Our own Motley receives 
more than a page, which is gratifying to Ameri- 
cans but does not increase our knowledge of 
Dutch historiography. Erasmus is given further 
praise, but again the reader is given no informa- 
tion on the subject announced at the beginning 
of the chapter. Grotius is properly mentioned, 
since he was a great historian; unfortunately, 
only one of his historical works is cited, and it is 
referred to as “‘his book,” as if he had written 
no others.’ We are told that “space does not 
permit us to follow the development of classic 
philology and consequently of history at the 
Netherlands universities.” One reason for this 
is that “the history of this development is still to 
be written.” This reviewer wonders why lack of 
space should have prevented the presentation 
of so important a subject. He would like to ask 
why Dutch historiography in the seventeenth 
century was little more than a philological ex- 
ercise, a contribution to ““Modern Latin.” It is 


10 The author has briefly mentioned the Annales 
et historiae de rebus Belgicis, which was first pub- 
lished in 1657, that is, twelve years after the death 
of Grotius. He ignores the interesting work on the 
comparison between the Dutch Republic and the re- 
publics of the ancient Athenians and Romans, Paral- 
lelon rerum publicarum, of which only the third book 
has survived and has been published in four volumes 
(Haarlem, 1801-4). More important is the Liber de 
antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae, published by 
Grotius in 1610, both in Latin and in Dutch. It ap- 
peared also in English and French translations. 
Grotius composed two treatises on the history of the 
American tribes, which attracted considerable at- 
tention near the end of his life. Finally he wrote a 
history of the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, basing 
his account on the work of the Byzantine historian 
Procopius. Important source material for the history 
of the Dutch explorations in the Far East up to 1604 
may be found in that part of his De jure praedae 
called “Historica.” In composing this work he had 
the use of many documents, some of which are no 
longer extant. Grotius imitated the Roman historian 
Tacitus, and he paid too little attention to the Dutch 
sources. Other Dutch historians followed the same 
course, and it is true that a great deal of historical 
writing may be discovered among works that have 
thus far been Classified as philological studies. 
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true that the names of several famous Dutch 
historians of the golden age of Holland are pre- 
sented, but their works are not analyzed. Noth- 
ing is said about books devoted by Dutch his- 
torians to foreign countries in Europe and 
America. No reference is made to the enormous 
mass of pamphlet material which throws much 
light upon important events in England, France, 
and Germany. Fortunately, however, the labors 
of Fruin and Blok have been correctly inter- 
preted. But unfortunately the great works deal- 
ing with the development of Dutch sea power 
have not been mentioned, and nothing has been 
said about the historical works dealing with the 
Dutch East Indies in the period after 1700. 

The chapter on economics fails to do justice 
to the immense literature of the seventeenth 
century. A German author is quoted to show 
that “Holland was known almost generally in 
the seventeenth century to the Germans, 
French and English as the classical country of 
economic policy and legislation.’”’ But the quo- 
tation is not followed by a suitable treatment of 
this important subject. 

Much could have been accomplished in the 
chapter on international law. Grotius is immedi- 
ately introduced, but in such a manner as to 
convey the idea that he feli like a meteor from 
heaven. The author tells us that Grotius went to 
France in 1598 and the next year received a de- 
gree there, but the sources clearly show that he 
obtained the degree in 1598 and did not remain 
in France after that year. It is also not true that 
Grotius in 1645 “tendered his resignation as 
Ambassador” of Sweden in Paris. He was re- 
called by the Swedish queen for political rea- 
sons. We must regret that the chapter tells us 
nothing about the work done in the Netherlands 
on international law before the seventeenth cen- 
tury or about contemporaries of Grotius in the 
Netherlands who rendered assistance to him. 

The chapter dealing with oriental studies is 
deservedly a long one, but that on library sci- 
ence has slight value. The section devoted to the 
so-called ‘“‘exact sciences’’ surpasses the earlier 
chapters, though the reviewer is perplexed by 
some of the terminology used. He cannot under- 
stand why chemistry is more “exact” than 
philology and why painting is considered a sci- 
ence. The title of the book should have been 
Dutch contributions to modern civilization. 

Equally disappointing is the fourth book in 
the group mentioned at the beginning of the 
present article. It is a volume in the “United 
Nations series,” edited by a journalist and writ- 
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ten by twenty-one experts in their respective 
fields." Nearly all of its chapters were written 
too hastily, and none of them seems to have re- 
ceived proper editorial supervision. It is true, 
however, as the editor has stated in his preface, 
that “the University of California Press de- 
serves to be complimented on the very attrac- 
tive format.” 

An able professor of geography has contrib- 
uted the first chapter, which deals with the geo- 
graphical background and deserves to be twice 
as long as it now is. The author has not made 
clear to the reader what he means in saying that 
the ‘‘area reclaimed from the water was at one 
time an unimportant possession of the German 
Empire.’ He must be referring to the medieval 
period and must mean that the Netherlands at 
that time was a part of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, which from about 1000 to 1250 was called 
the Germanic-Roman Empire. 

The next four chapters cover the historical 
background and for that reason will receive a 
much more detailed discussion here than the 
rest of the volume. The first of these four chap- 
ters carries the story to 1581, when the Dutch 
formally declared their independence. Its au- 
thor is Dr. B. H. M. Vlekke, the author of Nu- 
santara. He has properly attempted to combine 
political history with a treatment of cultural as- 
pects; but he has subordinated the latter to the 
former, since several other chapters are devoted 
to the social sciences, literature, and the arts. 
Vlekke claims that the counts of Holland during 
the eleventh century rebelled against the “King 
of Germany.” He means, no doubt, the emperor 
of the Germanic-Roman Empire. He might ar- 
gue, in reply to our criticism, that in some of the 
medieval writings the emperor is indeed called 
“the King of Germany.” Furthermore, we know 
that the heir to the imperial title was named 
“King of the Romans” before the death of the 
ruling emperor. But it would confuse many 
readers if historians were to drop generally ac- 
cepted terms in favor of obscure or dubious 
titles. Another confusing practice is the trans- 
lation of the Dutch word staten and the French 
equivalent éfats into ‘‘states’’ when ‘‘estates” 
would have been preferable. Vlekke believes 
that the University of Louvain was founded in 
1423, while in the book reviewed just before the 
present one the date is given as 1426; the cor- 


1B. LANDHEER (ed.), The Netherlands. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1943. Pp. xviii+-464. $5.00. 
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rect date is 1425. Vlekke also errs in saying 
that Flemish painting in the fifteenth century 
showed “‘no trace of French influence.” When 
in this connection he states that only half of 
the painters belonging to the Flemish school 
were Flemings and that ‘“‘the remainder includ- 
ed men from all Dutch provinces,” we must, 
first of all, ask ourselves what the term “‘Dutch” 
really means. The word was introduced by the 
English, who supplied what they considered the 
proper connotation. It will not do for Hollanders 
to change this term for the benefit of American 
readers. The Dutch are only those people who 
have belonged to the Dutch nation or people; 
Belgians are not included. The inhabitants of 
Germanic stock who live to the south of the 
great rivers may be called Flemish, although 
they do not all live in Flanders; some are in 
Brabant, and others in the province of Antwerp 
or in Limburg (Belgian). If the term ‘‘Nether- 
landish”” could be used as a substitute for 
“Dutch,” Viekke would have had a good case. 
It will take more than a few Hollanders, how- 
ever, to bring about that change in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, no matter how much 
some Hollanders abhor the word “Dutch.” 
Viekke’s knowledge of Dutch commerce in the 
Baltic area is limited, for he avers that not until 
the end of the sixteenth century did the Dutch 
triumph over the Hanseatic League. Even be- 
fore 1500 the Hollanders operated more than 
half the ships that sailed into the Baltic Sea. 
Vlekke also is mistaken when he says that at the 
abdication of Charles V in 1555 the last ties be- 
tween the Netherlands and Germany fell away. 
An immense volume of trade continued to flow 
through the Rhine Valley long after that date, 
and certain political ties remained untouched 
by the abdication. Another error is the reference 


1 Even more astonishing is the statement that 
the founder of the new university was Philip II of 
Burgundy, whereas the real founder was Pope Mar- 
tin V, whose bull was dated December 9, 1425. An 
excellent history of this university is L. van der 
Essen (ed.), Cinquiéme centenaire de la fondation de 
V Université de Louvain (1426-1926) (Brussels, 1927). 
A photostatic copy of the papal bull appears on 
p. 9; and on p. 11 we read that the university 
was founded at the request of Duke John IV of 
Brabant, who belonged to the House of Burgundy. 
Van der Essen was for years secretary of the univer- 
sity, and the reviewer knows him well. How Vliekke 
got his faulty information about the founding of this 
institution is a mystery. In 1425 Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, had no authority in the duchy 
of Brabant, where Louvain was located. 


to Alexander Farnese as “Duke of Parma” 
when he had not yet obtained that title. 

But the next chapter is far worse than that 
by Viekke. It was written by Professor A. J. 
Barnouw, of Columbia, who is well qualified to 
teach Dutch language and literature. He should 
have been asked to contribute the chapter en- 
titled “Literature.” Apparently he is not great- 
ly interested in history, for not only in the pres- 
ent work but also in others he has not yet shown 
an aptitude for sound historical writing. If only 
he had been assigned the chapter on the recent 
period, called mistakenly ‘Modern develop- 
ment,” he would have done less harm than he 
did in discussing the golden age of Holland. In 
his first paragraph Barnouw asserts that the 
Earl of Leicester, sent by Queen Elizabeth to 
aid the Dutch after the fall of Antwerp, was 
more intent on making himself the supreme 
ruler than in helping the Dutch achieve free- 
dom. France also neglected her duty, and thus 
self-help alone saved Holland. Such reasoning, 
particularly in a book published in the “United 
Nations series”’ during the year 1943, is unnec- 
essary as well as misleading. England did help 
the Dutch to a much greater extent than is 
usually acknowledged by Dutch scholars. Now 
is the appropriate time to enlarge upon that 
theme. In the second paragraph appears the 
amazing statement that the Twelve Years’ 
Truce lasted twenty-one years. It began in 1609 
and ended in 1621. Perhaps it might be said 
that dates are not important, and Barnouw does 
give very few, even where they are badly need- 
ed. He thinks that the first Dutch ships reached 
Java in 1595, which is the date of the departure 
from Holland; they arrived in 1596. He says 
that the great Dutch painters all lived in the 
first three quarters of the seventeenth century, 
and then he proceeds to tell us in the same para- 
graph that three naval wars were fought with 
England during this period. Unfortunately, he 
does not discus$ the causes of these wars, or the 
issues involved, or the dates and peace terms, 
saying merely that in the third war the Dutch 
were attacked by England, France, and the 
“Bishops of Miinster and Cologne,” meaning 
the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop of 
Miinster. What the painters have to do with 
these wars he does not state. The famous Ad- 
miral Tromp is not mentioned, but we are told 
that it was De Ruyter who sailed with a broom 
at his masthead instead of Tromp. It is doubt- 
ful that even Tromp did so. We are informed 
that the Dutch had a great “merchant navy,” 
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but it is not made clear whether these vessels 
were armed or constituted a merchant marine. 
Grotius is said to have “formulated entirely new 
ideas about international law,’’ which is not 
true. More serious is the remark about the 
clergy in the Dutch Reformed Church, who are 
said to have lived in a superstitious age because 
they believed in the existence of the devil. Such 
assertions have no place in a book published by 
the University of California, for in that state 
live untold thousands of orthodox Christians 
who will resent the imputation that they are 
still superstitious. According to the Christians, 
who are still numerous, Christ himself testified 
that he saw Lucifer as a star falling from heav- 
en, and reputable historians must not invade the 
field of sacred religion with talk of superstition. 
Could not Professor Robert J. Kerner, when he 
supervised the publication of this book, have 
found some trustworthy soul who might have 
prevented such impious language and so many 
factual errors? 

The chapter on the decline of the Dutch Re- 
public contains exactly the kind of information 
historians would expect to find there. It is 
shown that the government lacked efficiency, 
but nowhere in the book are we told how the 
system of government worked. The author is 
mistaken in saying that all of the provinces had 
to vote in favor of proposed legislation or de- 
crees before they could be enacted; this was the 
case only when important national measures, 
such as declaring war, were discussed. Another 
important fact is seldom mentioned by his- 
torians, namely, that even when war was de- 
clared the necessity of getting a unanimous vote 
was often ignored. The writer should not have 
said that the government “became famous for 
its incredible slowness.” 

The editor has written the chapter on the his- 
tory of the Netherlands after 1813, which he 
considers modern history but which would be 
more correctly called ‘‘recent’” history. He has 
done a creditable piece of work; he is quite right 
in pointing out how Holland from 1815 to 1939 
recovered much of the ground lost between 1715 
and 1813. The increase in population from 
3,500,000 to 9,000,000 was remarkable, and the 
industrialization of the country was most en- 
couraging. Speaking of the war of 1914-18, 
however, he writes as if he is working for the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. In his opin- 
ion that war “destroyed the last vestiges of 
sympathy which Holland may have had for 
Germany.’ Many of those who traveled exten- 
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sively in the Netherlands from 1918 to 1939 
know that this statement is not true. 

In the next two sections much attention has 
been paid to political, constitutional, and eco- 
nomic history. Some of the writers apparently 
did not know what had been stated in the four 
preceding chapters, and they do not seem to 
have received instructions as to the period they 
were to cover. One scholar begins with the nine- 
teenth century, another with the sixteenth, and 
still another with the eighteenth. The first para- 
graph informs us that in the Dutch Republic 
a prince of Orange “had usually been the stad- 
holder.” But the fact had not been nearly so 
simple. As a rule there had been two stadhold- 
ers (or stadhouders), except from 1650 to 1672 
and from 1702 to 1747; the northern branch of 
the House of Orange-Nassau had never ceased 
to function. 

The chapter on political parties is useful; and 
that on foreign policy is well done as far as it 
goes, but it omits the important period before 
1813. The reader is left wondering what sort of 
government the Dutch Republic had and how 
its foreign policy was conducted at the very 
time when Holland had the greatest merchant 
marine in the world, the most valuable colonial 
empire, and a very powerful navy. Its alliance 
with England from 1674 to 1756 is nowhere 
analyzed. Its tremendous struggle with Louis 
XIV of France is also left untouched. But events 
of mediocre importance have been depicted in 
considerable detail, simply because they have 
been more recent and because the writer of the 
chapter was more interested in them. 

In the chapter on economic history we learn 
that the Dutch West India Company was char- 
tered in 1619, while in Barnouw’s chapter the 
date has been correctly given as 1621. A very 
poor paragraph appears on page 159, where we 
are told that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Rotterdam had a population of 200,000 
and ‘‘was still the second largest city of western 
Europe.” In 1650 Amsterdam is said to have 
had about the same population as Rotterdam. 
The truth is that Rotterdam always was far be- 
hind Amsterdam until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. We all know that both Paris 
and London were much larger than Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. 

Chapter x begins with these remarkable 
words: “To tell the story of Dutch commerce is 
to tell the story of world trade.” The truth of 
that statement depends on where the story 
starts; it should have been more fully told in the 
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chapters that treat the historical background. 
Chapter xi takes up sociological developments 
but unfortunately pays too little attention to 
the seventeenth century, when Holland was imi- 
tated by many nations. Chapter xii gives the 
impression that the laboring classes did not ex- 
ist before 1813. But the treatment of Dutch art 
and literature is admirable. 

In the section devoted to the East Indies we 
find an excellent chapter by R. Kennedy on the 
races and another by Vlekke on the history. 
Vandenbosch has contributed one entitled ‘The 
Dutch in the Far East,” which might have been 
made more useful if it had discussed the marvel- 
ous work done by the Dutch in Japan before 
1800. The contents are largely a repetition of 
what Vlekke presented in the preceding chapter. 
Again we note the absence of proper editorial 
supervision. 

In studying the bibliography at the end of 
the book we also are struck by the lack of co- 
ordination. The great work by P. J. Blok is said 
to be out of date; and preference is given to a 
more recent publication in eight volumes, edited 
by Hajo Brugmans.'3 The latter set does look 
beautiful on a shelf, but the mediocre content 
does not correspond to the handsome exterior. 
The standard bibliographies should have been 
presented at the top of the first page instead of 
at the bottom of the second page. It should be 
added that the best bibliographies are contained 
in the excellent catalogues by the firm of Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff in The Hague. 

We are not surprised to note that numerous 
mistakes in spelling occur.'4 While, on the one 
hand, certain important works are not listed,'5 


13 Geschiedenis van Nederland (Amsterdam, 1935- 
38). 


1 Taking p. 438 as a sample, we must read “J. 
H. Holwerda”’ for ‘J. Holwerda’’; also ““H. S. Lucas” 
for “S. Lucas,” and “A. C. J. de Vrankrijker”’ for “‘A. 
de Frankrijker.”” Rachfahls’ biography was not pub- 
lished altogether at Halle in 1906 and 1907; the 
third volume appeared in The Hague in 1924. Turn- 
ing back to p. 437, we observe that Geyl’s general 
history does not contain two volumes, but four. 


1sQn the history of the Dutch East Indies the 
most valuable work is that by E. S. de Klerck, but it 


others are mentioned even though they are un- 
trustworthy or of little importance. Only a few 
typical cases can be mentioned here. The pres- 
ent writer was unpleasantly surprised to note 
that his little source book on Erasmus and the 
Humanists was cited as the only work recom- 
mended for the study of that famous scholar. 
How much better would that particular section 
have looked if the biography by Preserved 
Smith had been listed, not to speak of the mag- 
nificent work done by P. S. Allen! For the gold- 
en age, there is only one short paragraph in 
which reference is made to Motley’s work on the 
rise of the Dutch Republic; since this account 
carries the story only to 1584, it does not belong 
in that section. The temptation to include at 
least one of H. W. Van Loon’s works proved too 
strong to resist, as might have been expected 
from the editors. His most respectable book has 
been selected; it deals with the reign of King 
William I.‘7 But even this volume does not en- 
title him to a high rank in the historical pro- 
fession. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


is nowhere mentioned. On the golden age we have 
the superbly illustrated book of P. L. MULLER, Onze 
gouden eeuw (2 vols.; Leyden, 1908). An excellent 
account of the Eighty Years’ War (1568-1648) ap- 
pears in R. Frurn, De tachtigjarige oorlog (7 vols.; 
The Hague, 1908-9). For the historiography of the 
middle ages see J. RoMEIN, Geschiedenis van de 
Noord-Nederlandsche geschiedschrijving in de mid- 
deleeuwen (Haarlem, 1932). Dutch family life in the 
seventeenth century is well depicted in G. D. J. de 
ScHOTEL, Het oud-Hollandsch huisgezin der zeven- 
tiende eeuw (Haarlem, 1868). On the decline of the 
Dutch Republic see H. T. COLENBRANDER, De patri- 
ottentijd (3 vols.; The Hague, 1897-99). A valuable 
history of military developments in the period from 
1790 to 1830 is F. de Bas, Prins Frederik en zijn tijd 
(4 vols. in 6; Schiedam, 1887-1913). 


16 Reference is correctly made to R. Frurn, Ver- 
Spreide gechriften (10 vols.; The Hague, 1900-1995). 
We are not told how many volumes this work con- 
tains, and its publication date is given incorrectly 
as 1gOl. 


17H. W. VAN Loon, The rise of the Dutch kingdom 
(New York, 1915). 
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The church and the liberal society. By EMMET 
Joun Hucues. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 307. $3.00. 


Mr. Hughes has written an autopsy report 
on the “Liberal Society” which came into being 
with the rise of capitalism and Protestantism 
four or five centuries ago and perished in the 
apocalyptic present age. Emptied of faith, 
morally bankrupt, it lost the right, and even 
the mental power, to contradict the false 
morality of Fascism. It was the City of Man 
and was built upon sand. Its fall is the just 
judgment of God. This is an interpretation of 
modern history which in varying forms has 
been offered by Marxist thinkers, by Catholics 
such as Lamennais and Gioberti, and by ad- 
vocates of other religions who sense the death 
agony of one world and the birth pangs of a 
new one. Mr. Hughes hopes that a new world 
will now arise, strong in the “faith of demo- 
cracy’’; and he believes that this democracy, 
by affirming once more the religion of the 
Catholic church (which alone can sustain the 
democratic faith), must be a ceaseless striving 
for collective righteousness, social justice, and 
the common good. 

The author has given us an _ interesting 
amalgam of the historical and political ideas 
of R. H. Tawney, Harold Laski, and Pope Leo 
XIII; but his product, I fear, does not “‘jell.” 
Mr. Hughes, indeed, will hear some hard words 
from political philosophers, metaphysicians, and 
theologians, as well as from historians. His 
moralizing passion for social righteousness ex- 
ceeds both his knowledge of concrete his- 
torical life and his ability to make good pruden- 
tial judgments upon it. He is overzealous in 
finding, or inventing, ideological explanations 
of historical phenomena; and he has used the 
term “Liberalism” as if it were the equivalent 
of pagan secularism. This confusion of thought 
combines with a deficient understanding of 
political society and political philosophy to 
make it difficult for Mr. Hughes to separate 
his sheep from his goats; and so we find him 
presenting men such as Burke and the fathers 
of the American constitution along with Cal- 
vinist reformers, French philosophes, utilitarian 
radicals, and conscienceless capitalists as archi- 


tects of the godless world of liberalism now 
fallen to ruin. 

From responsibility for the modern ship- 
wreck the Catholic church undoubtedly stands 
apart, in the sense that from the beginning 
and ceaselessly it has warned the liberal world 
of the rocks toward which it was steering. Mr. 
Hughes points eloquently and convincingly to 
this impressive historical fact. Yet the church 
has lived through the modern age, made terms 
with each passing phase of contemporary life, 
carried on its apostolate, and adapted its 
strategy and tactics to every social, political, 
and economic change. It has worked primarily 
for the salvation of souls rather than the good 
society, never becoming so perturbed or 
muddleheaded in revolutionary crises as to 
put second things first, and always meeting all 
problems with a shrewd pragmatic prudence. 
By emulating this admirable intelligence, by 
holding fast to Christian faith and natural law 
and the principle that society is for man rather 
than man for society, many modern men 
helped to build the liberal world without sub- 
scribing to the moral principles that worked 
for its undoing. Mr. Hughes has not only 
missed this part of the story but has got off 
the track of the best Catholic intellectual tradi- 
tion. His book is nobly conceived and eloquent- 
ly written, but it is not very good history and 
is very bad political philosophy. 


Ross J. S. HOFFMAN 
Fordham University 


Les colonies. frangaises, passé et avenitr. 
By Jacques STERN. (“Bibliothéque Bren- 
tano’s, études historiques, économiques et 
sociales,” edited by RoBzrT TENGER.) New 
York: Brentano’s, 1943. Pp. 397. 

On October 7, 1942 Mr. Wendell Willkie, 
then at Chungking, issued to the Chinese and 
foreign press a statement which included these 
words: ‘‘We believe this war must mean an end 
to the empire of nations over other nations.” 
In his book One World (New York, 1943) Mr. 
Willkie reprinted this statement with the re- 
mark that it “‘caused a good deal of comment,” 
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some of which was “‘angry.”’ At that time, 
however, it is doubtful whether Willkie knew 
exactly how angry his words would make the 
former French minister of colonies, Jacques 
Stern, whose book, Les colonies frangaises, passé 
et avenir, is intended principally as a rebuttal 
to Willkie’s point of view. 

This is scarcely the place to enter into a 
discussion of M. Stern’s polemics; but, as 
history, his volume has comparatively little 
value—which is doubly disappointing, because 
a well-founded one-volume history of the 
French colonial empires would be a welcome 
addition to historical literature and because 
Stern, if he chose, might well have produced 
such a book. 

Instead, the author has written a “‘manuel 
Whistoire’” (p. 347), in which very scanty, 
almost wholly undocumented, sketches of the 
French colonies are bent to support the argu- 
ment that “ce que M. Willkie appelle impéri- 
alisme, c’est, en ce qui concerne la France, 
la croisade qui dure depuis huit siécles’’ (p. 40). 
France, maintains Stern, became the first colo- 
nizer after the fall of Rome. Her earliest colo- 
nial activities began with the Crusades, and 
her entire history as a colonizer has been con- 
ducted in the spirit of a crusade—‘‘conduit a 
l’affranchissement des peuples et a leur adap- 
tation aux bienfaits de la civilisation” (p. 37). 
The argument that France has been “‘la libé- 
ratrice des peuples,” ever employing ‘‘les mé- 
thodes d’administration patriarcale” (p. 59), 
pervades the entire book in an astonishing effort 
to make Willkie appear, like Hitler (but quite 
unlike Churchill!), to wish to preside over the 
liquidation of the French and British empires 
in order to return to the extreme, particularistic 
nationalism of ‘‘self-determination.”’ Stern, on 
the other hand, would preserve the French 
empire (at least) as a model of the federation 
of peoples looking toward international unity 
and peace. 

Apart from the amusing ultra-nationalist 
tag attached to Willkie, Stern’s enthusiasm 
carries him into a number of other extravagant 
statements. For example, it is argued that after 
France’s colonial setback in 1763 the philo- 
sophes “colonized”? Europe and the Americas 
intellectually; that France joined the British 
colonies in rebellion in 1778 “pour la grande 
guerre de libération des peuples’; and that 
Montesquieu was “le pére de la Constitution 
des Etats-Unis.” Indeed, when France re- 
turned, in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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turies, to “‘sa grande bataille d’expansion colo- 
niale,”’ one is almost led to wonder whether the 
outpouring of “lidéalisme de Jules Ferry” and 
of his successors was not, after all, the real 
reason for France’s weakness in 1940! One 
need not deny a large measure of altruism to 
French colonial policies to maintain in the 
same breath that Stern has overemphasized 
this feature. 

Neither can one deny the weight of Stern’s 
argument (pp. 343-44) that, with the exception 
of Indo-China, the French colonies have demon- 
strated remarkable loyalty to France during 
the present war. And if, despite Willkie, im- 
perialism survives the present war, it can find 
no higher motivation than that which Stern 
ascribes to “le génie francais,” namely: ‘“‘élever 
une humanité ... a la civilisation de Pascal ... 
de Pasteur, de Branly”; to establish “une 
association profitable 4 toutes les parties’’; 
to create “un corps homogéne de cent millions 
d’habitants”’; ‘“permettre, sous une législation 
humaine, a la pensée libre, 4 toutes les croy- 
ances’; and “multiplier demain ces So- 
ciétés des Nations embryonnaires sans _les- 
quelles il n’est pas de guarantie effective de la 
paix” (pp. 353-54). 

RayMOND P. STEARNS 
University of Illinois 


British enterprise in Nigeria. By ARTHUR NOR- 
TON Cook, professor of history, Temple 
University. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 330. $3.50. 


With much attention at the present time 
devoted to the British overseas empire—its 
structure, problems, and future—it is highly 
important that we have rather complete studies 
and information on its various component 
parts. With few exceptions, such as A. C. 
Burns’s small volume, History of Nigeria (Lon- 
don, 1929), and W. R. Crocker, Nigeria, a 
critique of British colonial administration (Lon- 
don, 1936), there are available few specialized or 
complete studies relating to British policy in 
Nigeria, even though Nigeria is one of the 
larger parts of the British colonial empire in 
Africa. Cook’s British enterprise in Nigeria 
supplies this lack. This volume is a full-length 
study of British relations with Nigeria, as well 
as with the West African coastline, from the 
first English voyage by Thomas Wyndham in 
1553 to the present time. 
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Possibly the more valuable contribution is 
that relating to Sir George Goldie (as he is 
generally called). With the exception of a 
small and somewhat indifferent volume pub- 
lished a few years ago (Dorothy Wellesley, 
Sir George Goldie, founder of Nigeria {[London, 
1934] ), there has been no complete study of 
this most important figure and the place he 
occupies in the history of the British Empire. 
This appears to be the more amazing in that 
Goldie and his Royal African Company did for 
Nigeria what Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South African Company did for South Africa. 
Although Goldie’s work was not on so spectacu- 
lar a scale as that of Rhodes, the establishment 
of the British position in Nigeria, as against 
the French, can be attributed, to a high de- 
gree, to Goldie’s efforts. 

It would possibly have been better had 
Professor Cook included more of the back- 
ground of the various diplomatic moves in other 
fields which affected developments in Nigeria. 
Accordingly, the chapter on “International 
rivalry” would undoubtedly have benefited by 
a survey of the implications of the Anglo- 
French contest in the Upper Sudan, as this 
resulted from and was part of the French grand 
strategic plan to unite French Somaliland with 
their more extensive West African territory. 
As it was, Kitchener’s prompt action at Fa- 
shoda and Joseph Chamberlain’s aggressive 
diplomacy, culminating in the Convention of 
1898, prevented the realization of this project. 
The political and strategic implications of the 
three French missions to the Lake Chad area— 
the Foureau-Lamy from Algeria, the Jolland- 
Meynier from West Africa, and the Gentil 
from Equatorial Africa—could well have been 
included in this chapter. The broad sweep of 
international policy and rivalry during this 
period, of which the negotiations concerning 
Nigeria were a part, would thereby have been 
clearer. 

Professor Cook has presented a thorough 
and sound volume dealing with an important 
part of the British Empire. The extensive use 
of unpublished material, especially the records 
of the Royal Niger Company, has opened up 
new sources of information. A complete bibliog- 
raphy of Nigeria, as well as related parts of 
British West Africa, adds to the usefulness of 
this volume. 


James G. ALLEN 


University of Colorado 
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Fur—a study of English mercantilism, 1700- 
1775. By Murray G. LAwson. With a 
foreword by Harotp A. Innis. (“Univer- 
sity of Toronto studies, history and econo- 
mics series,’ Vol. IX.) Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. 140. Paper, $1.50, 
This book opens with a foreword by H. A. 

Innis, which sketches briefly the history of the 

North American fur trade in a fashion that is 

both masterly and incisive, though the style is 

at points so condensed as to be almost cryptic. 

The body of the work is given over to the task of 

illuminating certain aspects of England’s fur 

trade in the eighteenth century which have 
hitherto received but scant attention. 

The author first examines the relationship 
between fur and hats and shows that beaver 
outweighed all other pelts in importance and 
that most of the beaver went into hats, for 
domestic use or for export. He then traces the 
influence of the hatters on mercantilist legisla- 
tion and describes how they won from parlia- 
ment the imposition of prohibitive import 
duties on hats and the virtual elimination of 
import duties on furs and export duties on hats. 
In addition, fur was made one of the enu- 
merated articles in 1722, while the Hat Act, 
ten years later, restricted colonial production 
of and trade in hats. After describing the 
changes in volume of the imports and exports 
of fur and the export of hats, the author rather 
briefly discusses the attempts by England to 
regulate the colonial fur trade with the In- 
dians, especially after the acquisition of 
Canada. An appended essay analyzes the use- 
fulness of various sources, particularly of the 
statistical material contained in the customs 
records, while a “‘statistical appendix” of fifty 
pages gives figures drawn therefrom on the 
quantity and value of fur imports and exports 
and hat exports. 

The author has done a great service in 
emphasizing the interrelationship of the various 
aspects of the fur trade and the hat industry 
and in documenting an important illustration 
of the way in which business interests in Eng- 
land secured legislation that was at the same 
time favorable to them and in line with the 
current mercantilist theories on trade and 
colonies. If he concludes by showing that in 
the eighteenth century fur formed but one- 
half of 1 per cent of England’s imports and 
hats but 13 per cent of her exports, still these 
figures only serve to enhance the achievements 
of the hatters’ lobby. One is inclined to wonder, 
however, if fur has not loomed too large in the 
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study of colonial history, in the face of the 
fact that it formed less than 3 per cent of 
England’s imports from her continental colo- 
nies between 1722 and 1775. 

The author has done carefully, thoughtfully, 
and concisely the task he set before himself. 
It is, therefore, perhaps ungrateful to wish that 
he had been able to do more—to tell us some- 
thing of the techniques and organization of the 
hat industry in England, of the volume of its 
domestic sales, or of its efforts to meet French 
competition. It remains something of a mys- 
tery that the French were able to become a 
bigger factor in the European markets for 
hats just at the period when they lost control 
of their source of raw material. One suggestion 
is perhaps worth making. The author could 
have portrayed some of his statistical data, 
such as that contained in long footnotes on 
pages 19, 21, 23, and 28, much more vividly 
by means of graphs, a device which no eco- 
nomic historian should avoid. 


CHARLES W. COLE 





Columbia University 


From despotism to revolution, 1763-1789. By 
Leo Gersuoy. (“Rise of modern Europe” 
series, edited by WrittAM L. LANGER.) 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 
xvi+355. $4.00. 


With this eighth volume the ‘Rise of mod- 
ern Europe” series nears the halfway mark. 
It has already proved itself a valuable aid for 
the teacher and student of European history; 
when complete in twenty volumes, with its 
select critical bibliographies and some twelve 
hundred contemporary illustrations, it will 
stand as a monument to the competence and 
objectivity of American scholarship. 

Professor Gershoy’s study on the era of en- 
lightened despotism is a distinguished addition 
to the list. It is marked by subtle and discrimi- 
nating analysis, reveals wide and persevering 
research, and is written in a finely welded, 
thought-freighted prose. The multiple problems 
of content and emphasis Mr. Gershoy. has re- 
solved smoothly and objectively, aided some- 
what by the fact that the flanking volumes, 
Walter L. Dorn’s Competition for empire, 1740- 
1763 (Journal, XII [1940], 542-43) and Crane 
Brinton’s Decade of revolution, 1789-1799 
(Journal, VII [1935], 211-12) have already ap- 
peared. He was also able to omit the customary 
sections on science, invention, and technology, 


as these will be included in a companion volume 
on the “Economic revolution.” His assignment, 
in accord with the cardinal aim of the series, was 
to appraise the political, military, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural developments of the years 
1763-89 and to project them into continental 
focus. In this he has succeeded admirably, 
making the era of the Enlightenment “sig- 
nificant as a moment in the evolution of Europe 
as a whole.” The task demanded a rare capacity 
for hewing to the line, joined with an ency- 
clopedic awareness of a complex age. 

The interval between the Seven Years’ War 
and the French Revolution was a period of 
preparation, of programs and rehearsals, rather 
than of decisive actions. It lends itself more 
profitably to analytical than to narrative treat- 
ment; and Mr. Gershoy’s most valuable pas- 
sages are his penetrating estimates of leading 
characters, institutions, projects, classes, and 
schools of thought. Some of his conclusions will 
compel a revision of judgments too blandly 
accepted. The economic program of Frederick 
II, for instance, long eclipsed by the Prussian 
king’s military and political strokes, is given 
its merited emphasis here and fortified by 
statistics. Eighteenth-century Italy and Spain 
are rescued in part from the traditional “stag- 
nation” in which liberal historians had piously 
embalmed them. The Austrian school system, 
established in 1774, is revealed as perhaps the 
most enlightened and progressive of the era. 
These are but a few of Mr. Gershoy’s substan- 
tial contributions to the reappraisal of eight- 
eenth-century history. 

The bibliography is a masterpiece of crisp 
and discerning erudition and, together with 
the footnotes, supplies citations of the latest 
works in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Russian. The illustrations are 
thoughtfully chosen and well reproduced, and 
the index exemplary. If the book has a flaw, it 
derives from the virtues of high abstraction 
and compression. The intellectualized approach 
sometimes robs the philosophes and despots 
of their authentic gusto and tinctures the epoch 
with a trace of modern disillusioned liberalism. 
Mr. Gershoy concludes with the statement that 
“the philosophy of the natural rights of man 
was already on the defensive against the doc- 
trines of the historic rights of nations before 
the terror created by the Revolution put the 
seal of victory on the romantic reversion to 
traditionalism and irrationality.” 

GEOFFREY BRUUN 
Sarah Lawrence College 
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Kosciuszko in the American Revolution. By 
MrecistAus Harman. (“Polish Institute” 
series, No. 4.) New York: Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, 1943. Pp. 198. 
$3.00. 


The present volume is published in honor 
of the sesquicentennial of the “‘heroic but un- 
successful Kosciuszko insurrection in Poland” 
in 1794. It covers the career of Kosciuszko in 
the American Revolutionary War (1776-84). 
A second volume will treat his visit to America 
in 1797-98 and his subsequent connections with 
this country, “especially his long and intimate 
correspondence with Thomas Jefferson.”’ The 
cost of research was partly met by the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union. 

The initial impression that the book is mere- 
ly a piece of Polish propaganda is soon counter- 
acted by the discovery that it is based on ex- 
tensive and conscientious research. Indeed, 
no other biography of Kosciuszko has brought 
together material relating to his career in the 
Revolution from so many widely scattered and 
varied sources, both printed and manuscript. 
It is regrettable that the quality of the author’s 
style fails to match the excellence of his re- 
search. 

Kosciuszko was prompted to try his luck 
in America as a soldier of fortune partly by 
his inability to obtain military employment in 
Poland and partly by an unhappy love affair. 
Judged by his deeds, by the estimates of his 
associates, and by his own correspondence, he 
possessed to a singular degree both personal 
charm and professional competence. At a time 
when Washington and the Continental Con- 
gress were harassed day and night by the 
importunities of officers demanding promotion, 
Kosciuszko’s refusal to push his own well- 
grounded claims to advancement forms a re- 
freshing contrast to the conduct of his col- 
leagues. His services as an engineer won the 
discriminating praise of Washington. Even 
General Duportail, chief of engineers, who was 
Kosciuszko’s principal rival and critic, was 
obliged to acknowledge the excellence of his 
fortifications on the Hudson. While one can 
understand the author’s admiration for Kosci- 
uszko, it is difficult, in the light of historical 
evidence, to comprehend his laudatory estimate 
of Kosciuszko’s friend, Horatio Gates. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by 
maps, plans, and sketches from the pen of 
Kosciuszko and by a bibliography wherein it 
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is evident that the author’s command of Polish 
has been an invaluable asset to his scholarship, 


EDWARD ELy Curtis 
Wellesley College 


International bearings of American policy. By 
ALBERT SHAW. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. Pp. 492. $3.50. 


The author of this collection of twenty 
essays on American foreign relations is best 
known probably for his editorship of the Ameri- 
can Review of reviews from the time when he 
founded it in 1891 until 1937. A Doctor of 
Philosophy from Johns Hopkins University 
(1884), he shared with such men as Woodrow 
Wilson the inspirational guidance of Herbert B. 
Adams and other pioneers in graduate educa- 
tion in this country His early associations and 
his editorial activities made him the friend of 
leading men of affairs both in this country and 
abroad. Thus his essays in this book, though 
not arranged chronologically or written in the 
usual form of memoirs, and revealing almost 
none of the author’s own personal activities, are 
in the nature of reminiscences. They are remi- 
niscences, however, of points of view and of in- 
terpretations rather than of actual events. Oc- 
casionally the author makes an assertion, the 
truth of which rests upon his own personal ob- 
servation; but, for the most part, and except 
for the point of view, which is not only a person- 
al one but also a “period” one, the stuff of the 
book might have been gleaned without much 
trouble by any diligent student of today. 

Apart from this personal element, another 
thread which helps to hold these essays on 
American policy together is the author’s at- 
tempt ‘‘to show that peace is not a dream, an 
illusion, or a mirage, but something that can be 
established in plain reality, with many of the 
elements already fabricated and ready to enter 
into the feasible structure” (p. 71). As he says in 
another place, he is not reviewing international 
events ‘‘to re-state familiar facts found in the 
text books of history, but rather to give fresh 
meaning to some of them as seen in retrospect, 
and to interpret them as fitting into the pattern 
of things to come” (p. 225). 

What, then, is the meaning that emerges 
from these pages? First, international relations 
are slowly developing in the direction of peace 


and order through an increasing willingness to 
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settle differences by peaceful means such as 
arbitration, through new concepts of national 
responsibilities and greater consciousness of a 
world community and hence of the need for 
world organization. In short, the author is as 
convinced now, as he was in 1882, when he 
wrote a paper, here republished, on what he calls 
“The growth of internationalism.” In the sec- 
ond place, the United States has always been 
and is now following a policy that places it on 
the side of the angels in the author’s vision of a 
better world. In his essays on Pan-American 
accord, the settlement of disputes with Canada, 
Mexico, and others, the Venezuelan question, 
Cuba, the Panama Canal, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, the Far East, naval limitation, the 
League of Nations, and so forth, there is almost 
no hint of such things as “dollar diplomacy,” 
selfish motives, or mistaken judgments. Every- 
one acted in ‘“‘good faith” in the Panama busi- 
ness; the ’‘expansionists of 1898” were acting on 
behalf of oppressed peoples; Mr. Hull at the 
London Economic Conference of 1933 nobly ex- 
pressed the American spirit; and even Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that he did not regard the 
conference as a failure is quoted without con- 
tradiction. All this is probably to the good, par- 
ticularly after the mode of debunking that char- 
acterized the 1920’s and 1930’s. Certainly, it is 
cheering to find a man of Albert Shaw’s ripe 
experience who can in these times keep his faith 
and to have our own perspective amplified by 
emphasis upon the positive, rather than the 
negative, aspects of American policy over the 
past hundred years. 

For one who has known intimately so many 
actors on the world stage, Albert Shaw is re- 
markably free from personal animus or partisan 
bias. He has made only a few errors of fact that 
might lead unwary readers astray. Two of them 
are worthy of correction because they seem to 
be common errors that are constantly cropping 
up: The Nine-Power Treaty of 1921 did not 
guarantee “‘the independence and integrity of 
China” (p. 376); and the League of Nations 
did not have “supervision of the collection 
and payment” by Germany of reparations 
(p. 446). 

Whether or not one agrees with the author’s 
views—and the reviewer, for one, cannot agree 
with all of them—this book is an interesting and 
challenging interpretation of American policy 
in its relations to the past and future world. 
It is notable for its sustained and reasoned op- 
timism and its clear, even if too lengthy, reflec- 


tion of the spirit that animated the “‘interna- 
tionally-minded”’ people of the early twentieth 
century. As such, it is a noteworthy document. 


Dwicut E. LEE 
Clark University 


Born under Saturn: a biography of William Haz- 
litt. By CATHERINE MACDONALD MACLEAN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 608. 
$3.50. 


The student of history will not value this 
book greatly except as he may enjoy reading it. 
The author undertakes a biographical portrait 
of her subject. The emphasis is on Hazlitt’s in- 
ner life, which is assumed to account for the 
successes and failures of his career and to have 
been reflected in his unusual behavior. More 
than one-third of the book is devoted to the 
preparatory period before the flow of essays 
began. Even in the case of the later years, em- 
phasis is on personal life and domestic relations. 
Although much of Hazlitt’s writing was ephem- 
eral, the historical background included is in- 
sufficient to make clear the immediate circum- 
stances of its publication. 

The thesis of the book is that Hazlitt in his 
early years developed principles which im- 
planted in him a character that determined his 
later actions. In an effort to reveal these prin- 
ciples, the author lingers over the years of early 
childhood in the United States and in the 
father’s parish at Wem, culminating in two 
years of schooling at Hackney, which ended 
when the growing skepticism of the youth 
caused him to decline a career as a Unitarian 
clergyman and to embark on the search for 
philosophical truth. This search proving longer 
and more difficult than he had anticipated, the 
young man decided, at the age of twenty, to fol- 
low in the footsteps of an elder brother and learn 
portrait-painting, for which he developed both 
a passion and a talent; but he lacked the pa- 
tience necessary to perfect his skill and the tact 
needed to deal with clients. 

Meanwhile, another development was tak- 
ing place. In his boyhood Hazlitt had heard his 
father’s friend, Dr. Richard Price, discuss the 
early phases of the French Revolution and his 
elders recount the circumstances of Priestley’s 
exile. Later he heard Coleridge preach a trial 
sermon and‘went on a visit to the poet, who in- 
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troduced him to the Wordsworths and enabled 
him to meet friends in London, such as the 
Lambs. In the interval of peace between Eng- 
land and France he went to Paris to see and 
copy paintings in the Louvre, many of which 
Napoleon had brought thither from Italy. By 
that time he had developed the obsession that 
the French Revolution was a struggle for liber- 
ty and that Napoleon was the heir of that enter- 
prise—a theme which he set forth at length in 
the biography of Napoleon that occupied the 
last months of his life. It was thus easy for him 
to regard as “trophies of human liberty” the 
treasures of other lands brought forcibly to 
Paris. 

The author relies for these chapters on scanty 
evidence, Hazlitt’s reminiscences written later 
in life being the most substantial authority. 
She seldom introduces enough of the flavor of 
the evidence available to convince the reader 
that her imaginings are well founded. Describ- 
ing in some detail, for example, the effect on 
Hazlitt of learning to paint from human models, 
at that time likely to be prostitutes, she judges 
it “partly by what we can gather from his writ- 
ing, partly by what we can discern of his na- 
ture.’’ By this process she creates a young Haz- 
litt predestined because of his principles and his 
character to follow the curious pattern of life of 
the future essayist. Thus she commits herself 
to describing so sympathetically as to seem to 
defend all the actions -of her subject. In fact, 
she does even more, for when Hazlitt persisted 
in his assumption that Napoleon was the true 
defender of liberty, while Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and others of their circle behaved as 
normal patiots in a time of national danger, it 
is the attitudes of the latter which seem to 
Miss Maclean to require explanation and de- 
fense. Apparently, she takes for granted the 
normality, as she insists upon the integrity, of 
Hazlitt’s attitude and wonders why his con- 
temporaries misjudged him. 

Perhaps Hazlitt’s thoughts and emotions 
were as Miss Maclean describes them. Per- 
haps, as she repeatedly insists, after his early 
tussle with philosophy he later thought and 
wrote consistently as a “metaphysician.” To a 
layman in these matters he seems rather to 
have behaved as a talented man moved by 
strong emotions, which he was frequently un- 
able to control. 


W. T. LAPRADE 


Duke University 
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Thomas Barnes of “The Times.” By Derex 
Hupson. With selections from his critical 
essays never before reprinted. Edited by 
Harotp CuiLtp. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
Pp. xii+196. $3.25. 

On page after page of this book we find long 
quotations from sources reprinted directly from 
“The Thunderer” in the making, 1785-1841, the 
first volume of The history of “The Times” 
(Journal, XI [1939], 541-43). In view of the 
care with which the History brought that ma- 
terial to light and the excellence of its selec- 
tion, much of that repetition was, no doubt, 
necessary. But many of the passages could 
have been summarized and more made of Mr. 
Hudson’s new material, which is frequently 
interesting and important. 

The arrangement in this first biography of 
Barnes is very effective, and his activities are 
broadly related to the history of the period. 
There is so much skill in the simple narrative 
that the reader feels himself in the grip of a 
great personal force. 

Thomas Barnes made one important change 
after another in the form of The Times, vastly 
increased its circulation, discovered and _uti- 
lized with genius the importance of the “lead- 
er,” did much to make journalism a great 
profession, and in general was the chief creator 
of the power of the “Thunderer.”” His coup in 
capturing that name from an attack and in 
building it up was not the least of his achieve- 
ments. He did much for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the press. The means which he 
invented for the discovery and expression of 
public feeling were important factors in the 
creation of modern democracy. And the win- 
ning of Catholic Emancipation, the passing of 
the Great Reform Bill, the harvest of reform 
which followed, and then the consolidating of 
the Conservative party—all owed a great deal 
to Barnes. 

The attack on Brougham in 1834 was not 
as singlehanded as it appears to be in this 
biography. Other papers joined The Times; 
the Radicals were in a mood to make war on 
Brougham; and there is unpublished evidence 
that prominent Whig politicians aided and 
abetted Barnes’s attack, if they did not, in 
fact, instigate it. In spite of that, Mr. Hudson 
is probably right in thinking that Barnes him- 
self was trying to destroy the Whig govern- 
ment by breaking its strongest member and 
that he already felt that liberalism had more 
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to hope for from the Conservatives than from 
the Whigs. Brougham himself came to share 
that feeling quite sincerely a few years later. 
In sharp contrast to Barnes’s brutality and 
lack of scruple in the conduct of that war 
against Brougham, Mr. Hudson brings out 
effectively his tender interest in the little man 
and the underdog and his many hidden gener- 
osities to down-and-outs. 

‘There are some slight historical mistakes. 
“A system of national education” is placed 
too early. Neither the character of the Queen 
Caroline bill nor the reason for its abandonment 
is accurately described. The correspondence of 
the time does not support the statement that 
the upper classes were “bored to tears” by the 
later developments of the Reform Bill struggle. 
Queen Caroline dies a month too early, and 
the statement that Brougham “‘reached ninety” 
makes him live four months too long. 

The selected essays which form the second 
section of the book consist of dramatic criti- 
cism, parliamentary portraits, and sketches of 
prominent writers—all written by Barnes for 
The Times in his earlier, pre-editorial days. 
Mr. Child’s introduction is informative, pene- 
trating, and enjoyable, with the emphasis 
mainly on Barnes as a dramatic critic. Judgment 
on the literary merit of the essays should be 
left to the literary critic; but this reviewer 
humbly records his impression that the po- 
litical sketches are much better than the liter- 
ary ones, regrets that Barnes’s sketch of 
Castlereagh for The Times was not selected, 
and bespeaks for students of political history 
their gratitude for the excellence of the sketch 
of Whitbread. The conclusion from this and 
from Barnes’s Times editorials would seem to 
be that his flair was for political writing. 
Thus, despite Mr. Hudson’s statement that, 
“in gaining a great newspaper, England lost 
a great writer,” England gained a great writer, 
whose literary genius seemed to hide itself be- 
hind a tradition of journalistic anonymity, 
which, in fact, Thomas Barnes himself did much 
to create. 

CHESTER W. NEW 
McMaster University 


The great transformation. By KARL POLANYI. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 
294. $3.00. 

“Nineteenth century civilization has col- 
lapsed.” That civilization was based upon four 


maior institutions: (1) the balance-of-power 
system, which for a century prevented the oc- 
currence of any long and devastating war among 
the great powers; (2) the international gold 
standard, which symbolized a unique organiza- 
tion of world economy; (3) the self-regulating 
market, the matrix of the structure, which 
ignored human values; and (4) the liberal state, 
which was the political manifestation of liberal 
economics. These institutions have disinte- 
grated, and the world is in the throes of a great 
change. 

This is Dr. Polanyi’s thesis. It is not essen- 
tially new or original, in spite of the glowing 
tribute paid it by Robert M. Maclver in the 
foreword; but it is procovative of thought. Ob- 
viously, the Western world is in a period of pro- 
found institutional change; and, obviously too, 
the liberal economic institutions of the nine- 
teenth century are being altered. No one would 
disagree with Polanyi on these points—they 
have been made many times. But less una- 
nimity would be found for the author’s condem- 
nation of these institutions, which have worked 
their own destruction, and for his apparent de- 
light at their passing. Given the expanding 
environment in which they operated, they were 
probably not so devastating as we are here led 
to believe. Nor would agreement be obtained 
on the four institutions named above as the 
villains of the piece. In fact, along with the 
abuses of the self-regulating market—abuses 
which were mitigated even by the liberals— 
nationalism, the lack of opportunities for eco- 
nomic expansion, and confusion over individual 
and social values might be named as the real 
evils of the age. 

The method which Polanyi employs in the 
development of his thesis is that of the institu- 
tional sociologist rather than that of the his- 
torian, although he draws liberally upon “his- 
tory”’ to explain origins and to show effects. Un- 
fortunately, his analysis suffers from a dogma- 
tism and an oversimplification of causal rela- 
tionships. For example, he attributes to the 
Speenhamland system in England a strategic 
importance in making labor a market commod- 
ity. But how could this be, if labor became a 
market commodity in other places than Eng- 
land? Surely, more fundamental reasons for 
this development must be sought than the 
Speenhamland policy. Similarly, he states that 
the “secret of the successful maintenance of 
general peace lay in the position, organization, 
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and techniques of international finance,” al- 
though ‘‘this mysterious institution has hardly 
emerged from the chiaroscuro of politico- 
economic mythology.” And he even goes so far 
as to write that the self-regulating market and 
other institutions made nations and peoples 
mere puppets in a show utterly beyond their 
control. 

The author has brought to his subject a 
background of education in Budapest and 
Vienna, where he was born, of experience as a 
financial journalist and popular writer, and of 
teaching in England and at Bennington Col- 
lege, Vermont, where the book was actually 
written. Thus he has a certain freshness that is 
good for the scholar and a wide selection of data 
upon which to draw. To stress that we are at an 
important crossroads and to get us thinking as 
to where we should go from here are useful. As 
to where we should go, however, the author 
leaves the entire decision to the reader. 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Columbia University 


American Literature in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. By CLARENCE GOHDES. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. ror. 
$2.50. 


Professor Gohdes’ slender volume on A meri- 
can literature in nineteenth-century England is 
good as far as it goes. It opens with a brief 
résumé of the postrevolutionary British atti- 
tude toward America—antipathy buttressed 
by ignorance. It proceeds to the growing popu- 
lar response to American authors, born of 
Victorian sentimental moralism, which reached 
its climax in the sales of Susan Warner’s 
Wide, wide world, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
cabin, and a great deal of elevating poetry. 
It traces the increasing respect paid American 
writers by the intellectuals in the standard 
British reviews. It combines both popular and 
intellectual endorsement in one chapter on the 
vogue of American humor and in anothe- on 
the wide enthusiasm for Longfellow. It returns 
to the intellectuals in a concluding discussion 
of English criticism. 

This is all informative, grounded in research 
and crowded with facts and figures. The thirty- 
page list of classified articles on American 


literature in British periodicals is a useful piece 
of bibliography; and the index is full enough 
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to make the work a serviceable book of refer- 
ence—as far as it goes. Mr. Gohdes has 
anticipated criticism on this phase in a prefa- 
tory apologia: “The failure to cover more 
terraimin my studies is a natural consequence 
of the hugeness of my topic.” Mr. Gohdes 
did not mean just this, of course, that a big 
theme must have a brief treatment; but the 
scholar who leaves a task undone with a smiling 
“Peccavi” is still a sinner. He just has not 
chosen to do so thorough a work as Richardson 
with his early American magazines, or Cairns 
with British criticisms of American writings, 
or Jones with his exhaustive but unfinished 
study of America and French culture. 

Another defect in a book which has its 
virtues, and a reason why the index is especial- 
ly welcome, is that the cursive reader gets lost 
in the chapters because their organization is 
not clear and their details are sometimes over- 
whelming. A great deal of the material, especial- 
ly in the chapters on the book trade, the peri- 
odicals, and the popularity of Longfellow, calls 
for tabular presentation which would not only 
offer a background of reference for the running 
commentary but would release inquiring stu- 
dents to make their own deductions. 





Percy H. BoyNToNn 
Mystic, Connecticut 


Three Napoleonic battles. By HaArotp T. 
PARKER. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 225. $3.00. 


Two aims are evident in this book: to show 
exactly what took place in three battles— 
those of Friedland, Aspern, and Waterloo— 
and to trace the decline of Napoleon’s intel- 
lectual and moral powers, pointing out how 
these powers affected action on the battlefield 
at three periods of his career. The first aim 
seems to have absorbed the author at first; 
the second, to have grown upon him as he 
entered more fully into his subject. 

The first aim is accomplished with great 
success. Combining the findings of the authori- 
tative secondary writers with statements in 
contemporary records and numerous memoirs, 
collating and counterchecking their innumer- 
able statements of fact, allowing critically for 
the purpose, viewpoint, and degree of informa- 
tion of each, Mr. Parker has established, as 
well as anyone is ever likely to do, the exact 
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disposition and movement of troops, the 
whereabouts of individual commanders, the 
timing of orders and of their execution, and 
various other important elements of the three 
battles. The bridging of the Danube, the death 
of Lannes, and the vain rush of French cavalry 
against the infantry squares of Wellington’s 
army come vividly before the reader’s mind. 
We are made to realize the work of the engineers 
and medical service, as well as of the combat 
elements of the Napoleonic army. Tactical 
situations emerge clearly—for example, the 
dependence of the action at Aspern on the 
Danube bridges or the failure of Napoleon at 
Waterloo to employ his infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery in an effective operation of combined 
arms. Good sketch maps are provided, appar- 
ently by the author himself. Unfortunately, 
their scales are not indicated. The omission 
causes some inconvenience, since the distances 
separating troop units or terrain features are 
an essential always looked for on a military map. 

The second aim is less thoroughly worked 
out. Attention is repeatedly drawn to Napo- 
leon’s ‘‘sanguine” temperament. We are given 
to understand that this quality of self-confi- 
dence, when accompanied by boldness, quick 
decision, and accurate appraisal of the situa- 
tion, as at Friedland, resulted in victory but 
that the same quality contributed to defeat 
at Waterloo, because it degenerated into over- 
confidence, self-deception, rashness, indecision 
at critical moments, and stubborn disregard 
of information received. Age, dissipation, and 
the wear of an active life are suggested as 
causes for Napoleon’s personal decline. That 
Napoleon was an inordinately successful and 
increasingly baffled political adventurer is not 
developed in the psychological interpretation. 

The book raises a question which we aca- 
demic historians should consider. Its 209 pages of 
text carry 743 footnotes. In some places half a 
dozen consecutive notes refer to the same 
three or four pages of the work cited. The 
authority of Carl Becker is used to convey 
statements well within the domain of common 
knowledge. In connection with the battle of 
Friedland, having described the urgency of the 
circumstances and told us that Grouchy com- 
manded the cavalry, the author cautions us in 
several footnotes that his statements that 
Grouchy “hurried,” “hastened,” and “gal- 
loped” are only inferences. If Mr. Parker, after 
steeping himself in the subject, thinks that 
Grouchy hurried, I for one am willing to be- 


lieve him. Every serious work of history 
should be a model of method, but not every 
work of an established practitioner need be 
a model of method externally and overtly. 
Mr. Parker, in his Cult of antiquity and the 
French Revolutionaries (Journal, IX [1937], 
407-8), established his professional reliability 
and won the right to speak with an authority 
of his own. Indeed, one cannot escape so 
speaking; total documentation is impossible; 
there are still passages in this book which the 
reader recognizes as resting mainly on the 
author’s familiarity with his material. In addi- 
tion, to say no more, proliferation of footnotes 
undermines the economic foundation of his- 
torical writing, adding to cost of publication, 
on the one hand, while restricting sales, on the 
other. 

R. R. PALMER 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir Francis Hincks: a study of Canadian politics, 
railways, and finance in the nineteenth century. 
By RONALD STEWART LONGLEY, M.A., 
Pu.D., alumni professor of history, Acadia 
University. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1944. Pp. 480. $3.00. 

Sir Francis Hincks came to Upper Canada 
from Ireland in 1831. Twenty years later, he 
was prime minister of United Canada. After 
an interlude of fourteen years, which he spent 
as an imperial governor in the Barbados, 
Windward Islands, and British Guiana, he 
re-entered Canadian politics in 1869 and be- 
came minister of finance in the government of 
Sir John Macdonald. Thus his Canadian career 
covers the long period of controversy over the 
establishment and implications of responsible 
government, and the early years of federation. 
Hincks may be “one of our great Canadian 
statesmen,” as the author contends. Surely 
he is important enough to deserve this biog- 
raphy. 

Trained in business and as an expert ac- 
countant and indoctrinated early with the 
principles of liberalism, Hincks supported the 
Reformers in Canada, without becoming an 
extreme radical or joining in the rebellion of 
1837. In his newspapers, published in Toronto 
and Montreal, and as a budding politician, he 
advocated responsible government, worked in 
the interests of a liaison between the Lower 
Canada French and the Reformers in Upper 
Canada, arid became the “architect” of the 
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Lafontaine-Baldwin ministry. Hincks won a 
seat in the first Union Parliament and became 
inspector-general in the government, a post in 
which he could exercise his outstanding talents 
in public finance. At a time when many British 
and Canadian leaders were predicting the dis- 
solution of the Empire and Canada’s annexation 
to the United States, Hincks remained an 
ardent imperialist. His Guarantee Act of 1849 
inaugurated a new era in Canadian railway 
history; his Bank Act of 1870 made him the 
“Father of Canadian Banking’; and he did 
outstanding work as a promoter of both the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways. Finally, Hincks played an active part 
in reciprocity and fisheries negotiations with 
the United States and in negotiating the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871. 

These are the outstanding events in Sir 
Francis Hincks’s notable career. He was an 
opportunist, an ambitious politician, and a 
compromiser, with both the strength and the 
weakness that go with such political tactics. 
He courted both the Colonial Office and the 
local reformers at a time when their views were 
in conflict. His career falls in a period when 
business began to lean on the politicians for 
favors, and there is evidence that in both the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific nego- 
tiations, Hincks could not resist the pressures 
and temptations of “big business.’’ When all 
this has been said, Sir Francis stands out as an 
able financier, an imperialist whose faith never 
wavered, and a constitutionalist who under- 
stood the implications of responsible govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Longley’s study reveals prodigious re- 
search and the most painstaking scholarship. 
The footnotes are legion, and the bibliography 
exhaustive. The job is well done—an excellent 
example of modern historica! writing. Experts 
in Canadian history will be grateful for the 
many details which this book contains. Those 
less familiar with the field may be somewhat be- 
wildered by the very minutiae of scholarship 
which delight the expert. Indeed, in some 
chapters there are so many details and names 
introduced into the narrative that the per- 
sonality and career of Hincks is almost lost 
sight of. The volume is as much a detailed 
political and economic history of the period as 
it is a biography; as such, it deserves high 
praise. 

CaRL WITTKE 


Oberlin College 
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The Jews in Russia. Vol. I, The struggle for 
emancipation. By Louis GREENBERG. (“Yale 
historical publications,’ edited by LEONARD 
Woops LARABEE, “Miscellany,” Vol. XLV.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 199. $3.00. 


The volume under review “deals with the 
rise and development of the movement for 
civic rights carried on by Russian Jewry during 
the second half of the nineteenth century.” 
This publication, the first of three volumes 
which form a revised and enlarged version of 
what was originally a doctoral dissertation, 
brings the story of the movement for the civic 
emancipation of the Russian Jews to the close 
of the reign of Alexander II in 1881. 

Rabbi Greenberg’s useful but undistin- 
guished work is essentially a study in frustra- 
tion, inasmuch as it records the rise of aspira- 
tions which were not to be fulfilled during the 
existence of the tsarist empire. The inquiry has 
two foci of interest: the rise and growth of the 
forces which gave form to the Jewish drive for 
emancipation and the government’s Jewish 
policy. The history of the Russian-Jewish move- 
ment for the achievement of legal equality dur- 
ing the nineteenth century was one of steady 
growth. The author credits the Russian-Jewish 
Haskalah (“Enlightenment”’) with the chief role 
in the emancipation movement preceding 1881. 
In delineating this role he opposes the belief of 
so many adherents of the Haskalah that the Jews 
could “earn” civic rights by following a policy 
of self-imposed Russification. Civic equality, he 
implies, is a right, not a reward. In any event, 
any faith in the good will of the government 
toward the Jews was misplaced. The Jewish 
policy of the tsarist government vacillated be- 
tween bad and worse, but at all times the rulers 
of Russia were unalterably determined not to 
grant civic equality to the Jews “as long as they 
remained Jews.’ Consequently, concludes the 
author, it was only “by a change in the form of 
government that Jewish emanicpation had any 
chance of realization.” 

Praise must be reserved chiefly for the por- 
tions of the volume which consider the govern- 
mental policy toward the Jews. Relying on 
printed Russian source materials and on sec- 
ondary works employing Russian archival docu- 
ments made available after 1917, the author 
sketches a lucid picture of the intemperate and 
ill-considered policies of the tsarist government. 
Displaying less passion and employing more 
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scholarship than is usually found in studies of a 
question which by its nature often arouses the 
emotions of the investigator, Dr. Greenberg 
has contributed several chapters useful not only 
for students of Russian-Jewish history but also 
for those whose interest is in general Russian 
history. 

It is therefore all the more regrettable that 
the author’s analysis of the internal movements 
in Jewish life, which, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributed to the drive for emancipation, should 
have been greatly weakened by a narrow ap- 
proach to the subject. Although the author has 
given some attention to the manifestations of 
economic, social, and intellectual change in the 
life of the Russian Jews in the nineteenth cen- 
tury which formed the basis of the movement 
for emancipation, he has not given serious con- 
sideration to the nature of the interrelated social 
and economic transformation which was in 
progress. True, a chapter is given to the eco- 
nomic position of the Jews under Alexander II, 
in which the effects of early industrialization 
and the liberation of the serfs on the economic 
status of the Jews are treated; but the impact of 
economic change on the social cohesion of the 
Jews is ignored. Above all, Dr. Greenberg has 
failed to discuss in any detail the progressive 
debilitation of the centripetal forces of the Jew- 
ish community in the period covered in this 
volume. It is in this context that the twin 
movements of assimilation and emancipation 
can most profitably be examined. A minor but 
typical example of the author’s limited ap- 
proach is the statement ‘The center and cradle 
of Jewish enlightenment was Berlin, the resi- 
dence of Moses Mendelssohn... . regarded as 
the father and originator of the Haskalah’’ (p. 
17), which fails to take into account the entire 
background of the Jewish enlightenment in 
western Europe and ignores its origins in the 
Holland of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It should be added in all fairness that, 
within the limits mentioned, the treatment of 
internal Jewish movements is both full and use- 
ful. 

The style of the work is lucid but pedestrian. 
Its merits are many, but its limitations indicate 
how much remains to be done in the field. The 
succeeding two volumes may require changes in 
the judgments rendered. It is to be hoped that 
the other volumes will not be long in appearing, 


SIDNEY S. HARCAVE 
Washington, D.C. 


Intervention at Archangel: the story of Allied 
intervention and Russian counter-revolution in 
North Russia, 1918-1920. By Lronw I. 
STRAKHOVSKY. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 320. 
$3.00. 


Together with an earlier book by the same 
author (Origins of American intervention in 
North Russia, 1918 |Journal, X (1938), 282-83] ), 
this volume on the actual process of inter- 
vention by the Allies in the Russian North 
and its eventual failure presents a story of 
utmost importance, especially in connection 
with the problems of our contemporary war. 
The author frankly seeks such a relation. In 
his preface to Intervention at Archangel he 
states: 


Among the major problems arising out of this 
war to confront us and the other United Nations 
is that of administration of foreign territories under 
military occupation..... As the war progresses 
and new regions fall to the authority of Allied mili- 
tary forces, new situations similar to those in North 
Africa will arise and will have to be met..... 
There can be hope that we shall not repeat the 
mistakes of the past. Because much of the situation 
encountered in North Africa is a reflection of what 
happened in North Russia twenty-five years ago, 
it is hoped that in a small way this book, too, may 
help to prevent numerous mistakes which otherwise 
seem unavoidable. 


Having stated his purpose and having done 
a most impressive job of scholarly research, as 
evidenced by the many sources he expertly 
and painstakingly quotes, Professor Stra- 
khovsky then allows his old bias as a partici- 
pant in the North Russian events of 1918-20 
to interfere with his conclusions. It is most 
unfortunate. Apparently a participant is always 
safer in writing memoirs than what pretends 
to be dispassionate history. 

Mr. Strakhovsky’s sympathies were then, 
as now, manifestly on the side of the monarchist 
group. This group was headed by George E. 
Chaplin, a Russian naval officer of undoubted 
personal courage, who had little political fore- 
sight and so led a revolt against the liberal 
anti-Soviet government of Nicholas V. Chai- 
kovsky after both the monarchists and the 
liberals had overthrown the Archangel and 
Murmansk Communists (in the summer of 
1918). The liberals centered around the anti- 
Bolshevik party of Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
who, despite their formidable name, had a 
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‘rather moderate program (in some respects, 
I would say, to the right of our New Deal at 
its mildest). But Chaplin’s group wanted a 
restoration of tsarism. Strakhovsky admits this 
much when he writes that “the Russian officers, 
representing the real active element in the 
struggle, were overwhelmingly monarchistic’”’ 
(pp. 259-60). 

He is aware that these monarchists had 
hardly any support among the populace. Yet, 
while excusing the high-handed action of these 
officers against the liberals, the author calls 
the socialists—that is, the liberals—‘‘dema- 
gogic” (p. 41). He then contradicts himself 
when grudgingly and flittingly he reveals that 
these Socialist-Revolutionaries were “one of 
the most powerful political groups in Arch- 
angel” (p. 243) and that they enjoyed the sup- 
port of the peasantry: ‘some of them armed 

. come to the city in order to protect and 
aid” the Socialist-Revolutionaries against the 
monarchists (p. 63). Not only the soldiers 
but also the officers of one of the best North 
Russian military units—the Shenkursk Volun- 
teer Battalion—supported the Provincial Zem- 
stvo Assembly, dominated by the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (p. 245). And still, Strakhovsky 
concludes his book by this explanation of the 
failure of the Allied intervention: “But the 
greatest tragedy lay in the fact that the Allied 
governments refused to deal with anyone who 
was not a bona fide democrat or even socialist” 
(p. 259). 

Actually, this refusal was neither a tragedy 
nor a real reason for the failure of the inter- 
vention. It was not always even a fact, and this 
the author himself illustrates amply elsewhere 
in his book. The Allied governments, indeed, 
wanted a democratic regime for Russia. But 
their generals and diplomats in the Russian 
territory wrested from the Bolsheviks dealt 
with the native monarchists in preference to 
the democrats, liberals, and socialists. With 
a few exceptions, the Allied generals and diplo- 
mats encouraged the Chaplins in their un- 
democratic behavior. Among the few conspicu- 
ous and relieving exceptions to the unpleasant 
rule, we find such American figures as Am- 
bassador Francis, but Strakhovsky did not 
like Francis. He still frowns as he recalls 
Francis. In his book he calls Francis “‘petu- 
lant” as he describes the United States am- 
bassador in the act of admonishing the monar- 
chist insurgents in Archangel and of declaring 
“that it was President Wilson’s desire to see 
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that all anti-Bolshevik governments in Russia 
should be broadly democratic” (p. 57). Stra- 
khovsky does not bother to conceal his own 
unscholarly admiration for Chaplin as he cites 
the monarchist’s stubborn reply to the ambas- 
sador (ibid.). 

The true reasons for the failure of Allied 
intervention and of the entire anti-Bolshevik 
movement either in the North or elsewhere in 
Russia are not clearly or fully stated in Stra- 
khovsky’s book. He only hints at the indispu- 
table fact that the masses of the Russian popu- 
lation, although resenting many of the policies 
and methods of the Reds, liked and trusted the 
Whites even He tells us of numerous 
cases of rebellion in the armed forces of the 
North Russian anti-Bolshevik command, but 
he is merely indignant and at times puzzled, 
never analytical. And the phenomenon of those 
rebellions alone should be quite a clue to the 
“mystery” of the Allied and White failure. 
It was not only that the Allies and the Whites 
had failed to bring to the populace and the 
soldiers the promised food and other supplies, 
since the Reds had much less provision for 
their people and army. It was the lack of broad 
social and political vision on the part of the 
White and Allied generals and politicians, who 
used vague and high-sounding talk of patriot- 
ism instead of concrete works of immediate 
socioeconomic reform, short of Bolshevism on 
the left and of monarchism on the right, with 
all their respective excesses and injustices. 

The liberals, whom Strakhovsky despises so, 
did have the nearly correct answer after all. 
But they were not strong and decisive enough 
for the swift-moving trends and events of the 
turbulent era. And that is how they lost the 
battle, first to the Allied interventionists and 
their White friends, the monarchists, and 
then, together with the Allies and the Whites, 
to the final victors, the Reds. 

The naked facts of Strakhovsky’s tale do 
not fit his preachment. A lesson for our own 
times? Yes, but not the one which Professor 
Strakhovsky seeks to teach us for the North 
Africa and the West Europe of today. 


less. 


ALBERT PARRY 
Chicago 


Unfinished business. By STEPHEN BONSAL. 


With an introduction by Hucn Grsson. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1944. 
Pp. 308. $3.00. 
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The author of this interesting diary of the 
Paris Peace Conference is a veteran journalist 
and military intelligence officer who was an in- 
timate of Edward M. House, a friend of Wood- 
row Wilson, an associate of many of the leading 
figures at the Conference, and the American in- 
terpreter at some of the most confidential meet- 
ings of the peacemakers in 1919. His private 
journal of the proceedings to which he was an 
eyewitness was kept at the request of House 
and Wilson. After the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, in the hope that a perusal of it may be 
of help in peacemaking following the present 
war, he has published it almost exactly as origi- 
nally written. 

The diary proper covers tlie period from 
November 7, 1918 to December 23, 1919. The 
earlier portion of it briefly parallels the first two 
volumes on the Paris Peace Conference just 
published by the state department and re- 
viewed in the Journal of modern history, XVI 
(1944), 49-59. The later portions describe in 
considerable detail the fifteen sessions of the 
Commission To Draft the Covenant of the 
League of Nations held from February 3 to 
April 11, 1919; summarize the author’s con- 
fidential missions to the pre-war Habsburg 
monarchy and to Berlin, which took place, re- 
spectively, between April 1 and 11 and between 
September 20 and 27, 1919; and tell of his efforts 
to act as a mediator between House and Henry 
Cabot Lodge shortly before the ratification 
enactment was defeated by the senate on Nov- 
ember 19. The journal is silent on the author’s 
trip from Paris to Washington (May-July 1919) 
and on his services as United States representa- 
tive at the Congress of the Submerged Nation- 
alities, which convened in Paris in September 
1910. 

While the general story which Bonsal tells 
is familiar to all serious students of the Paris 
Peace Conference, there are several emphases 
which make his account notable. One of these 
is the strong impression that Japan’s embryonic 
claim to regional primacy in eastern Asia was 
tacitly approved by the Allied leaders (pp. 179, 
183, 208). Another is the statement that Wilson 
should not have returned to France after his 
trip to the United States in February 1919 (pp. 
282 and 284). A third is his deftly amusing hu- 
man portraits of the statesmen at Paris, often 
suggested by a word or phrase only: thus, Hy- 
mans of Belgium was a “‘pestiferous mosquito” 
(p. 59); Balfour was “lackadaisical” (p. 64); 
Larnaude of France “again drooled along” 


(p. 183); Wilson showed very human weakness- 
es (pp. 42, 40, 59-60) ; Lloyd George had an ex- 
tremely ‘flexible’ memory (p. 177); Hughes of 
Australia was a “weird little Prime Minister” 
(p. 210); and the senior senator from Idaho was 
“the blatant, preposterous Borah” (p. 278). 
There is a rather unflattering picture of A. C. 
Coolidge’s work in Vienna as a member of the 
Inquiry (pp. 90 and 119). Only Colonel House 
emerges from the book with naught but praise 
for his ability (pp. 18, 41, 151). 

A characteristic of the volume which should 
make it of considerable interest to graduate 
seminars in historical method is the repetition of 
certain incidents, sometimes in slightly varying 
form. Thus, in three places Bonsal prints the 
proposed “racial equality” declaration which 
the Japanese wished inserted in the preamble to 
the Covenant (pp. 33, 154, 179). There are dif- 
ferent statements of the number of delegates 
present at the first meeting of the Commission 
To Draft the Covenant (pp. 22, 24, 215). Ger- 
man coercion of Austria during the war is de- 
scribed in three ways (pp. 104, 145, 221). Pre- 
sumably, the same direct quotation from Ad- 
miral von Capelle is given in two versions (pp. 
236 and 243). It would be a real feat of historical 
reconstruction to work out Bonsal’s exact daily 
itinerary between April 1 and 11 on the basis of 
the notes given. 

The author is modest and honest about his 
own part in the intricate events which he de- 
scribes. He is at his best in his reports on per- 
sonal interviews with the great and the near 
great. Among these, perhaps most interesting 
is the account of his visits with Clemenceau in 
February-March 1919 (pp. 64-74). Minor er- 
rors in dates occur on pages 235 and 248, and 
errors in spellings on pages 252, 255, and 305. 
There are several interesting appendixes and a 
good index. 

J. DUANE SQUIRES 
Colby Junior College 


Woodrow Wilson and the lost peace. By THOMAS 
A. BatLtey. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. Pp. 381. $3.00. 


As we complacently note the parallels be- 
tween 1918 and 1944, Professor Bailey warns 
that we may soon be sadly noting the parallels 
between 1919 and 1945. Hard as it may be 
for a coalition to co-operate in the task of 
fighting a war, he warns, it is still harder for a 
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coalition to make a lasting peace. When the 
fighting stopped in 1918, we had not braced 
ourselves to meet these difficulties. We had 
not reached agreement on war aims with the 
powers associated with us in the war; we had 
not even agreed on an American peace program. 
The inevitable result was failure—failure to 
draft a coherent or even a workable treaty with 
Germany, failure to secure approval of the 
treaty by our senate. If we are to avoid failure 
after this war, Mr. Bailey insists, the Ameri- 
can people must approach the peace settlement 
with a program which commands steady popu- 
lar support, for which they are willing to make 
real sacrifices and which has been shaped in 
agreement with our allies. 

This book is primarily “‘an attempt to edu- 
cate American public opinion to its responsi- 
bilities in future peace-making and _inter- 
national cooperation.” As an educational tract, 
it is worthy of Bailey’s reputation as a really 
great teacher of undergraduates. Some readers 
may be bothered by the fact that his method 
resembles saturation, rather than precision, 
bombing; but the nature of his target probably 
justifies the less concentrated attack. 

Students of American foreign policy will be 
most interested in the author’s analysis of the 
relations between Woodrow Wilson, the senate, 
and the American people. At least a disposition 
on the part of the senate to thwart any settle- 
ment made by Wilson is accepted as inevitable: 
“the supreme goal of a political party is to 
attain power’; to attain power, a party will 
“throw overboard all plans for a new inter- 
national order.’ The task of the president was 
to build up sufficient popular support for his 
policy to make opposition in the senate polit- 
ically dangerous. 

Just there was Wilson’s greatest blunder. 
Without any justification, he took popular 
support of his war aims for granted. The 
people of the United States, Bailey insists, did 
not go to war either to make the world safe 
for democracy or to protect the balance of 
power. What finally united American opinion 
for war was the submarine. “We did not go to 
war with Germany. She went to war with us.” 
When the president asked congress to “accept 
the status of belligerent which has thus been 
thrust upon it,” he stated the situation exactly 
as seen by a large proportion of the people. 
When he moved away from this position to 
formulate war objectives, his utterances were 
applauded; but he did not graft his objectives 
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upon the settled convictions of the American 
people—convictions rooted in a century of 
isolation. The Republicans were quick to see 
that the war had stimulated hatred for Ger- 
many rather than love for mankind; and, when 
the fighting ended, they skilfully exploited the 
traditional suspicion and fear of Europe, which 
had continued to grow unseen. Paradoxically, 
Wilson’s great failure was in his chosen field of 
education, and from that failure came catastro- 
phe. In the end the American people acquiesced 
in the repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
not because it was a violation of the pre-armis- 
tice agreement but because it included the 
League of Nations. 

This bald summary does scant justice to 
Bailey’s vigorous defense of a thesis which is, 
of course, not entirely novel but which needed 
restatement, both because it is historically true 
and because it bears on our national life today. 
The traditions of American foreign policy can- 
not be uprooted, and the planting of new 
policies will not prevent the old roots from 
producing isolationist fruit. Unity and con- 
tinuity of policy can be achieved only by 
grafting the new upon the old. 


RAYMOND J. SONTAG 
University of California, Berkeley 


Fourscore years: an autobiography. By G. G. 
Coutton. New York: Macmillan Co., Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1944. Pp. 354. $4.50. 
Dr. Coulton’s delightful Autobiography, re- 

cently awarded the James Tait Black prize in 

Edinburgh, takes us back to his earlier days, 

when his many volumes and those of other dis- 

tinguished medievalists were first opening a 

wonderful storehouse of knowledge of the daily 

social life of medieval people and lighting vivid- 

ly the so-called “‘dark ages.’’ His very great, if 

somewhat wide, spread of learning; his sensi- 
tive and endearing appreciation of many hv- 
man qualities present among men, then as now; 
his combativeness, refreshing even if sometimes 
regrettable; his love of classical and medieval 
literature; his kindness and humor—all serve to 
make him one whom we revere and love, whose 
qualities are of special value in these later days 
of technical and restricted modern study. He 
speaks of thirty years’ work among all kinds of 
medieval writings. His description of his method 
of collecting material is interesting and en- 
lightening. He mentions 250 small volumes 
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filled during his wide and constant reading. 
(His cousin Beatrice Lees, once history don at 
Somerville College, Oxford, and herself a 
medieval scholar of note, used to speak of his 
“boxes on boxes of notes.’’) All these he indexed 
in one general ledger, under very numerous 
rubrics, and also in two exclusively monastic 
ledgers. Thus, he says, “I have been able nearly 
always to lay my hands after a brief search upon 
every piece of evidence which has ever struck 
me as of real importance.” This inclusive meth- 
od obviously affords quite varied information, 
often recondite and very far removed from mat- 
ters of common knowledge but not leading read- 
ily to closely integrated studies of individual 
subjects or to reasoned and close interpreta- 
tions. It is admirably suited to descriptive social 
history rather than to legal and constitional 
commentary. 

The contributions of the Autobiography it- 
self as a source for the study of social life and 
education in the late Victorian period are of much 
value. His father and his compatriots in Lynn 
are clearly drawn. His humor is delightful. The 
“capriciously lifted curtain of memory” shows 
us the three Lynn publicans whom we could ill 
spare—Benjamin Wagg, Elizabeth Jagg, and 
Solomon Spragg—Mr. Coulton’s appreciation 
of the value of ‘compulsory virtue,” details of 
school life and the place of the school tie, and 
later “the three idlest years of his life,” his 
undergraduate days at St. Catherine’s, Cam- 
bridge. The value of a classical education, when 
it falls short of a “smothering monopoly in 
clericalism and the Latin language,” he em- 
phasizes for his own day; but he raises a ques- 
tion of its continuing value in a world “strung 
towards a sane internationalism.” He took 
orders in 1883 but soon questioned their value 
as a sincere form of life for himself, and later he 
gave up clerical dress and retired to the lay 
communion without a formal break with the 
church. His life was spent in teaching in various 
schools, with frequent travels abroad to Ger- 
many and especially to Italy. His love of the 
beauty of the countryside—Malvern and Llan- 
daff, for example, as well as Italy—is a very im- 
portant part of his life and adds much charm 
to the Autobiography. 

From a life spent in writing without any 
thought of profit, in pleasant teaching and com- 
panionship, and in travel, he tells us that he was 
drawn to ‘‘a harsh reminder of life’s realities” 
and was called from “the reading of Dugdale or 
Matthew Paris with his feet on the fender” by a 
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very happy marriage and the need for money. In 
1911 he went back to Cambridge as lecturer, to 
remain until his retirement. At the outbreak of 
the war his wife’s health brought him to Amer- 
ica, to a happy refuge in Toronto and to visits 
with his warm friends in the United States. 

One side of Dr. Coulton’s very positive char- 
acter is his belief in controversy, “in destruc- 
tion for construction’s sake.” His long dispute 
with Cardinal Gasquet is the most marked ex- 
ample of his lack of easygoing tolerance of care- 
less scholarship and Roman Catholic error; and 
his attack was not restricted to any particular 
creed, although the Catholics awakened his 
antagonism more frequently and completely 
than any particular body of Protestants. When 
remonstrated with by one of Gasquet’s apolo- 
gists, he replied: “If ever you or your friends 
find an Anglican Bishop or a University teacher 
as habitually (and impenitently, which is far 
worse) inaccurate as Cardinal Gasquet, by all 
means expose them in the plainest language. St. 
Bernard quotes from St. Gregory, if my memory 
serves me, melius ut scandalum oriatur quam 
veritas relinquatur.”” The danger that the truth 
may be swallowed up in constant criticism, that 
the negative may destroy the kernel of the posi- 
tive, and that it is difficult to ascend above the 
personal—this Dr. Coulton sometimes seems 
to fail to recognize. To preserve the delicate 
plant of truth, it is occasionally better to let the 
tares grow until the harvest. 

An autobiography like Dr. Coulton’s, rich 
in its observation of the men and events of his 
own long day, drawn from a very high stratum 
of cultivated and serious English life, and dis- 
tinguished by his kindness and appreciation of 
enduring values of daily living, is a great help 
in understanding the life of the period it covers 
and is of great value for social history. It is also, 
for those of us sympathetic with that form of 
life and cognizant of many of its very admirable 
characteristics, a source of very great pleasure 
and profit. His appeal is always to that “deeper 
humanity common to all minds in all periods,” 
and he weaves successfully the threads of a 
very distinguished “historical tapestry.” 


N. NEILSON 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Vatican and the war. By CAMILLE M. 
CIANFARRA. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1944. Pp. 329. $3.00. 
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This is a first-rate report by the only Ameri- 
can correspondent who was in Italy continuous- 
ly from 1935 to 1942. The author, the son of an 
American correspondent in Rome, was edu- 
cated in Italy and became the Rome representa- 
tive of the New York Times. Mr. Cianfarra was 
persona grata at the Vatican and had many 
methods of obtaining news about Vatican, 
church, and Italian affairs. The early chapters 
of the book deal with the death of Pius XI and 
the election, previous career, personal abilities, 
and qualities of Pius XII; an informing de- 
scriptive chapter on life in Vatican City is in- 
cluded. The main part of the volume is con- 
cerned with important European and world af- 
fairs as they affect Italy and the Vatican. 

The reader will be interested in the clear ac- 
counts of (1) the Vatican’s hope that Germany, 
Italy, and Franco could collaborate against 
bolshevism and its disappointment when the 
anti-Bolshevik alliance became a means of en- 
slaving Europe and when Italy became a tool of 
atheistic Germany; (2) the Vatican’s disap- 
pointment over Hitler’s mistreatment of 
Schuschnigg, the Nazi invasion of Austria, and 
Mussolini’s acceptance of these events as “‘logi- 
cal and inevitable”; (3) the Vatican’s disap- 
pointment when Japan, Germany, and Italy 
withdrew from the League of Nations; (4) Hit- 
ler’s determination to smash Catholicism in 
Austria and the measures adopted by Pius XII 
to show his disapproval of such procedure; (5) 
the disappointment of Pius XII when the 
Munich pact (which seemed to insure peace) 
was broken by Hitler’s entry into what re- 
mained of Czechoslovakia; (6) the pope’s sense 
of frustration in his peace efforts when Hitler 
invaded Poland in September 1939; (7) the 
Vatican’s fight for the resurrection of Poland, 
papal relief for the Poles, and the use of the 
Vatican radio to make known to the world the 
barbaric treatment given the Poles by the 
Nazis; (8) the papacy’s denunciation of Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Finland and praise of Russia’s 
ejection from the League; (9) Pius’ denial of the 
German contention that England and France 
had intended to seize Norway and that Oslo 
and Copenhagen had asked for German ‘“‘pro- 
tection”; (10) Pius’ courageous decision to 
pledge the moral support of the Holy See to 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg in 
their struggle against Germany; (11) the many 
efforts of Mussolini to curb and then to destroy 
the Vatican organ, L’osservatore Romano; (12) 
the fruitless efforts of Pius XII to dissuade 
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Mussolini from entering the war against 
France; (13) the growing feeling in Vatican cir- 
cles after Germany’s conquest of Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Crete that only the intervention of 
America could save Christian civilization; and 
(14) the refusal of Pius XII to rejoice over the 
Axis war against Russia (June 1941), since an 
Axis victory was not what Pius desired. 

Mr. Cianfarra makes it clear that the Vati- 
can has definite policies, which it follows un- 
swervingly. Pius XII still adheres to his Christ- 
mas message of 1939, which condemns totali- 
tarianism, opposes ideas of a master-race, 
favors equality of rights for all ethnic groups, 
regards intensive military preparedness as a 
factor in causing economic crises, and favors a 
league of nations and criticizes the axis powers 
for withdrawing therefrom. Naziism and com- 
munism are still the archfoes of religion, and 
the author conjectures that the Vatican will un- 
questionably support the postwar policy of 
Great Britain and the United States. There will 
be no cessation of wars until our primitive 
morality is supplanted by higher forms of mo- 
rality, such as are promised in the Atlantic 
Charter (p. 324). Since the Vatican will, more 
than ever, attempt to exert an influence for 
permanent peace, these considerations are sig- 
nificant. 

There are numerous observations with ref- 
erence to the war that do not directly concern 
the Vatican, such as many conversations with 
important personages, as well as with members 
of the servant class and the crowd in the streets. 
An interesting remark was that the Japanese 
newspapermen in Rome, who were trying to be 
friendly with the Americans in the autumn of 
1941, did not, in Cianfarro’s judgment, have any 
anticipation of Pearl Harbor. After this event 
the German newspapermen in the Italian 
capital said that Germany hoped to deal with 
Russia before the United States was ready and 
that Japan would keep the Americans busy in 
the Pacific. The Japanese newspapermen in 
Rome, however, despised the Germans as if 
the latter were of an inferior race. 

The author is a loyal Catholic, antagonistic 
to fascism, though this does not detract from 
the value of his lucid presentation. There is no 
table of contents; chapters are numbered but 
have no titles. These deficiencies are offset by 
a good index. 

C. C. ECKHARDT 


University of Colorado 
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The Fighting French. By Raout AGLION. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1943. Pp. 315. 
$3.00. 


In this volume, one of General de Gaulle’s 
earliest followers gives an account of the Fight- 
ing French movement from its birth in June 
1940 to the American invasion of northern 
Africa in November 1942. Brief discussions of 
defeatism and of De Gaulle’s career are followed 
by the systematic treatment of the organization 
of fighting units in Great Britain, of the ad- 
herence of imperial territories, of campaigning 
in Africa and the Middle East, and of the de- 
velopment of resistance within France itself. 

Reading of the book increases one’s respect 
for the sources of De Gaulle’s strength—his 
perception of the nature of the war and his 
faith in the resurrection of his country. To him 
“the Battle of France was only a single engage- 
ment in a continental war and the Battle of 
Europe was only a single engagement in a glob- 


al war.” As events vindicated this prophecy, 
support for the Fighting French grew within 
France, encouraged in stages by the battle of 
Britain, the German war with Russia, America’s 
entry into the war, and the Riom trial. 

The liberation of France gives a perspective 
for appraising the author’s judgments. Few 
will question the assertion that the winning of 
one-fourth of the French Empire in 1940 ‘‘may 
be the greatest contribution of the Fighting 
French to the defeat of the Axis.” It is perhaps 
too much to say that Chad’s rejection of the 
armistice may have ‘‘changed the fate of all 
Africa.” All will share and applaud Aglion’s 
conclusion that “in the extraordinary proces- 
sion of events from Clovis to our own time 
which forms the history of France the epic of 
the Fighting French is indeed one of the most 
heroic and amazing exploits.” 

E. Witson Lyon 
Claremont, California 
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Gowing on the French influence on English painting, 
and by Keith Vaughan on English painting in the 
sixteenth century. 


A gallery of great paintings: 100 masterpieces in full 
color. With a foreword by PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 
New York: Crown, 1944. $5.95. 


Master pieces of painting from the National Gallery of 
Art, Edited by HuntTINGTON Carrns and JOHN 
WaLkeErR. New York: National Gallery of Art, 
1944. $6.50. 

Eighty-five color plates with appropriate pas- 
sages from literature. 


Artistic and intellectual trends from Rubens to Dau- 
mier, as shown in book illustration. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard College Library, Department of 
printing and graphic arts. 1943. Pp. g1. $7.50. 


Boundaries of the Latin American republics: an anno- 
tated list of documents, 1493-1943 (tentative ver- 
sion). By ALEXANDER MARCHANT, office of the 
geographer, department of state. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 386. 
Paper, $0.50. 


This pamphlet attempts to do for Latin America 
what Hertslet accomplished in his Map of Europe by 
treaty and Map of Africa by treaty. It is, however, a 
tentative version, replacing one issued by the same 
office in 1942; and specialists are urged to communi- 
cate suggestions and criticisms so that in time a de- 
finitive version of the map of Latin America by 
treaty may be published. The work has two parts. 
Part I is a chronological list of documents concerning 
the boundaries of Latin-American states since 1493. 
Bibliographical reference to the documents is given 
in this part. Part II is made up of the same docu- 
ments arranged by countries and by individual 
boundaries. The editor has included here a valuable 
digest of the contents of each document. 


RIcHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


Courts and cabinets. By G. P. Goocn. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1944. Pp. 323. 12s. 6d. 
A study of the memoirs of a number of prominent 
people from the time of Richelieu to that of Bis- 
marck. 


Canada and Russia—friends and neighbors. By Ray- 
MOND ARTHUR Davies. New York: Progress 
Press, 1944. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


French exploration in Australia. By Louis AUGUSTUS 
TRIEBEL and JEAN CLARICE Batt. Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: Le Courrier australien, 1943. Pp. 39. 2s. 


Democracy and the individual. By C. K. ALLEN. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 112. 
3s. 6d. 

A discussion of the theory and practice of Euro- 
pean democracy. 


Abstracts in history. Vol. V, Doctoral dissertations, ab- 
stracts and references; Vol. III, Part II, 1939- 
1943. Edited by W. Ross Livrincston. (“Studies 
in the social sciences,’”’ Vol. XI, No. 4.) Iowa 
City: University of Iowa Press, 1943. Pp. 228. 
Abstracts of the following dissertations are in- 

cluded: ‘Merchants and mercantile life in colonial 

Philadelphia, 1748-63,”’ by Harry D. Berg; “Trade 

in East India commodities to the American colonies, 

1690-1775,” by Virginia M. Bever; “Port of Phila- 

delphia, 1763-1776,” by Alfred S. Martin; ‘Thomas 

Mifflin,” by Kenneth R. Rossman; “French Revolu- 

tion and English reform,” by Carl B. Cone; “Rise 

of Labor representation in parliament,’’ by John 

Miller, Jr.; “‘Place of the army in German life, 1888- 

1914,” by Grover C. Platt; “Imperial rivalries and 

the strategy of the British Empire, 1878-1904,” by 

Everett W. Sterling; and ‘Confiscation of church 

property in France in 1789,” by Wallace Taylor. 


Interpreters of man. By Gwitym O. GrirFitu. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth, 1944. Pp. 242. 15s. 
A review of secular and religious thought from 
Hegel to Barth. 
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Romanticism and the modern ego. By JACQUES BAR- 
zun. Boston: Little, Brown, 1943. Pp. 359. $3.50. 


China and Britain. By Str JOHN Pratt. (“The na- 
tions and Britain” series.) London: Collins, 1944. 
Pp. 128. 8s. 6d. 


Modern political philosophies, and what they mean. By 
Louts WASSERMAN. (“New Home Library.’’) 
Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1944. Pp. 287. $0.69. 


Ten modern prophets. By J. B. Coates. London: 

Muller, 1944. 8s. 6d. 

Gerald Heard, Aldous Huxley, Julian Huxley, 
C. E. M. Joad, D. H. Lawrence, John MacMurray, 
Karl Marx, John Middleton Murry, Olaf Stapleton, 
and H. G. Wells. 


Einstein: an intimate study of a great man. By Dt- 
MITRI MARIANOFF and PALMA WAYNE. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944. Pp. 221. $2.75. 


Agrarian problems from the Baltic to the Aegean: dis- 
cussion of a peasant programme. London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1944. Pp. 96. 
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Keep the peace through air power. By ALLAN A. 

Micute. New York: Holt, 1944. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

A discussion of the danger of a third war with 
Germany and of the means of preventing it by the 
use of air power to police Germany, with an account 
of its effective employment by the British in con- 
trolling the restless populations of the Middle East. 


The world since 1914. By WALTER CONSUELO 
LANGSAM. 5th ed. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. 837+107. $4.00. 

This is an excellent up-to-date survey of world 
events in the past generation, although the re-writing 
of “every chapter,” to which the author refers in the 
foreword, is, with the exception of Parts III and IV, 
largely condensation. There are no considerable 
changes of either material or interpretation in the 
first two parts; Part III, “National developments, 
1919-39,” brings the correspondence section of the 
1940 edition down to date, principally by transfer- 
ring sections which in the earlier edition appeared 
under the heading of ‘‘The road to another war.” 
This condensation and transfer, however, have been 
so well done that this edition, which, mirabile dictu, 
is some one hundred pages shorter than that of 1940, 
includes a new final section on ‘“The second World 
War.” The bibliography has been brought up to 
date; and the maps, particularly the colored ones 
and those illustrating the present war, are excellent. 
An amusing testimony to the passage of time is af- 
forded by the fact that among the illustrations Stalin 
has taken the place of Lenin, and Chiang Kai-shek 
appears instead of Sun Yat-sen. One of the best fea- 
tures of the survey is its attempt to integrate Eu- 
ropean, American, and Asiatic events into a real 
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world history. From the point of view of integration, 
it is unfortunate, therefore, that the chapters on the 
Far East and Latin America, while excellent in con- 
tent, are different in kind: those on the Far East are 
chronological, political, and economic; that on Latin 
America is topical and interpretative. It is regret- 
table that a parallel treatment of both areas was not 
followed. 

Janet L. MacDonatp 


Occupied Europe: German exploitation and its post- 
war consequences. London: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1944. Pp. 75. 1s. 6d. 


Liberation. By OLIVER GRAMLING. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1944. $2.50. 
A picture of life in occupied Europe. 


Europe in bondage. :dited by Jon ARMITAGE. With 
a preface by Viscount CEcIL. (“‘Europe under 
the Nazis,” No. 9.) New York: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1944. Pp. 98. $1.80. 


EUROPE FROM 1500 TO 1933 


In quest of spices. By Sonta E. Howe. London: 
Jenkins, 1944. 15s. 
The search for spices, and its influence on his- 
tory and navigation. 


Life of John Calvin. By ALBERT HyMa. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Erdmans, 1943. Pp. 118. $1.50. 


The march of truth. By STEPHEN SzaBo. Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Erdmans, 1944. Pp. 296. $2.50. 
Biographical sketches of Reformation philoso- 

phers. 


Russia and Britain. By EpwARD CRANKSHAW. New 
York: Hastings House, 1944. Pp. 126. $2.00. 
A history of Russia’s relations with Britain. 


Poland and Russia. By J. WEYERS. With a foreword 
by Guy Lioyp. London: Barnard & Westwood, 
1944. Pp. 64. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


Entretiens sur Descartes. By ALEXANDRE Koyrgé. 
New York: Brentano, 1944. Pp. 113. Paper, 
$1.00. 


Development of public services in western Europe, 
1660-1930. By StR ERNEST BARKER. Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. Pp. 102. 5s. 


The vogue of Marmontel on the German stage. By 
LAWRENCE M. Price. (“University of California 
publications in modern philology,” Vol. XXVII, 
No. 2.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. 123. Paper, $1.00. 


International river and canal transport. By BRiGA- 
DIER-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE MANCE, assisted by 
J. E. WHEELER. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 124. ros. 6d. 
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Prescription for permanent peace. By Wriu1aM S. 
SADLER. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett, 1944. Pp. 
202. $2.50. 

A discussion of the causes of the present war and 

a plan for permanent peace. 


They were there: the story of World War II and how it 
came about. By America’s foremost correspond- 
ents. Edited by Curt Rress. New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1944. Pp. 670. $5.00. 

Selections from the writings of more than one 
hundred and fifty correspondents, arranged in order 

from 1931 to 1943. 


Ten years to Alamein. By MATTHEW Hatton. Lon- 
don: Lindsay Drummond, 1944. Pp. 220. 12s. 6d. 
A Canadian journalist’s account of international 
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The forgotten battlefield. By KAzIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI. 
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LEONARD ENGEL. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
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Heinemann, 1944. 6s. 


Gore and glory: a story of American heroism. By Cap- 
TAIN WILLIAM CRAWFORD, JR., as told to TED 
Saucier. Philadelphia: McKay, 1944. Pp. 192. 
$2.00. 

A veteran of the South Pacific war tells of his ex- 
periences in a Flying Fortress. 


Rats of Tobruk. By JOHN BERCHMANS DEVINE. Syd- 
ney, Australia: Angus, 1943. Pp. 119. 7s. 6d. 
A medical officer’s personal record of nine 
months’ active service in Libya. 


Firedrake: the destroyer that wouldn’t give up. By A. 
D. Divine. New York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 251. 
$2.75. 

Amateur sailor. By NicHOLAS Drew. London: Con- 
stable, 1944. 9s. 

Autobiography of an R.N.V.R. officer. 
From the battle of Flanders to the battle of Africa—the 


battle of France. By GENERAL Eon. London: 
Hachette, 1944. Pp. 61. 2s. 6d. 


The guys on the ground. By CAPTAIN ALFRED FRIEND- 
LY. With a foreword by Mayor GENERAL WAL- 
TER H. FRANK. (“Eagle books.’’?) New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


An account of the work of the repair and supply 
services of the United States Army Air Force. 


One-man air force. By Captatn Don GENTILE, as 
told to Ira WoLrert. New York: Fischer, 1944. 
Pp. 55. $1.25. 

In seventy days. By EDWIN MAvurRICE GLOVER. Lon- 
don: Muller, 1944. 10s. 6d. 

The story of the Japanese campaign in British 

Malaya by the editor of a group of newspapers in 

Malaya. 


The people immortal. By Vasstt1 GrossMAN. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1944. 7s. 6d. 
A Red Star correspondent’s account of the action 
of the Soviet army in southern Russia in the autumn 
of 1941. 


A prisoner in Germany. By ROBERT GUERLAIN. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 161. 7s. 6d. 


So sorry, no peace. By ROYAL ArcH GUNNISON. New 
York: Viking, 1944. $3.00. 
A reporter’s account of the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, of the battle of Manila, and of experiences in 
Japanese internment camps. 


Tarawa, the toughest battle in marine corps history: a 
U.S. camera book. By Dick HANNAH. New York: 
U.S. Camera Magazine, 1944. Pp. 126. $1.00. 


Bomber pilot. By Puttrp Harkins. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1944. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


Pilots also pray. By LIEUTENANT Tom Harmon. 
With a foreword by Fritz CrisLer. New York: 
Crowell, 1944. $2.50. 


Tourist under fire. By THoMas J. HEALY. New York: 
Holt, 1944. $3.00. 


Before the tide turned. By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
Hucx Hopckinson. London: Harrap, 1944. ros. 
6d. 

A personal story by an officer on a destroyer in 
the Mediterranean. 


A traveller’s war. By ALARtc JAcos. London: Col- 
lins, 1944. 15S. 
An account of the war by a Daily Express war 
correspondent. 


I lied to live. By ALEXANDER JANTA. New York: 
Roy, 1944. $2.75. 
Experiences of a Polish officer who was captured 
in France and escaped from a German prison camp. 


One man’s war. By SERGEANT CHARLES E. KELLY 
with PETE Martin. New York: Knopf, 1944. 
$2.00. 

Experiences in the United States infantry. 

Combat correspondent. By LIEUTENANT JIM LUCAS. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1944. Pp. 210. 
$2.50. 
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Baby flat-top. By COMMANDER KENNETH D. Mc- 
CRACKEN, U.S.N.R. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1944. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


Survivor. By LIEUTENANT PAUL MADDEN, as told to 
PETE MARTIN. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1944. Pp. 68. 
$1.00. 

Experiences of the pilot of an Air Transport Com- 
mand plane when forced down in the Atlantic. 


Total war and the human mind: a psychologist’s ex- 
periences in occupied Holland. By ABRAHAM M. 
MEERLOO. London: Allen, 1944. Pp. 78. 5s. 


Corvette command. By NICHOLAS MONSARRAT. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1944. 2s. 


South from Corregidor. By LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
Joun Morrit and W. T. Martin. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1944. Pp. 252. $2.00. 


Brave men. By ERNIE Pye. New York: Holt, 1944. 
$3.00. 
An eyewitness report of the American invasion of 
France. 


Jungle warfare. By MAJOR-GENERAL H. RowWAN- 
Roprnson. London: Hutchinson, 1944. Pp. 64. 
5s. 


God is my co-pilot. By COLONEL Rosert I. Scort, 
Jr. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1944. Pp. 
224. 10s. 6d. 


The way of recovery. By SQUADRON LEADER WILLIAM 
Smupson, D.F.C. London: Hamilton, 1944. 7s. 6d. 
A British airman tells of his recovery from serious 
injury received in fighting the German invaders of 
Belgium in 1940. 


People on our side. By EpGAR SNow. New York: 
Random House, 1944. Pp. 318. $3.50. 
The author’s experiences and observations on a 
visit to the Soviet Union and Asia in wartime. 


Invasion journal. By R1cHArD L. Tosrn. New York: 
Dutton, 1944. $2.00. 


The Allied invasion of France. 


One damn thing after another. By Tom TREANOR. II- 
lustrated by DAvip Hurrine. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1944. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

A correspondent’s account of his experiences in 
the Italian campaign, North Africa, and the Far 

East, 1942-44. 


Invasion diary. By RICHARD TREGASKIS. New York: 
Random House, 1944. Pp. 245. $2.75. 


Death was our escort: the story of Lieut. (j.g.) Edward 
T. Hamilton, U.S.N.R. By LrEuTENANT Com- 
MANDER ERNEST G. VETTER, U.S.N.R. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1944. Pp. 322. $3.00. 

An account of the PT boats in action. 
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Between tides: war in four continents. By GORDON 
WATERFIELD. London: Murray, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


The author is a Reuter’s war correspondent. 


Home from the sea. By GopFREY WINN. London: 
Hutchinson, 1944. 10s. 6d. 
A seaman in the Royal Navy describes his war- 
time experiences. 


Prison diary. By A. D. Wr1nTLE. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1944. 15s. 
Journal kept while the author was a prisoner in 
Fort St. Catherine, Toulon, after the fall of France. 
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Schubert. By A. J. B. Hutcutnes. London: Dent, 
1944. 58. 6d. 


Austrian aid to American Catholics, 1830-1860. By 
THE REVEREND BENJAMIN J. BLrEp. Milwaukee: 
The author, 1944. Pp. 205. $2.50. 

The Roman Catholic church until relatively re- 
cent times considered the United States a mission 
field. Catholic interest in Christianizing the Indians 
was, of course, of long standing and constitutes an 
interesting and important phase of American his- 
tory. During the past century, however, the mission- 
ary interest of European Catholicism in America 
was due principally to the large immigration from 
Roman Catholic countries. Austria was the leading 
Catholic country in Europe during the years follow- 
ing the overthrow of Napoleon; and Vienna, next to 
Rome, was the principal center of Roman Catholic 
influence. The large number of German Catholic im- 
migrants entering the United States and their need 
of religious teachers was brought to the attention of 
Cardinal von Habsburg, the brother of the emperor, 
through a German priest from Cincinnati. This led 
to the establishment of the Leopoldine Society in 
1820, its purpose being to promote Catholic mission- 
ary activity in America and throughout the world, 
and also to serve as a memorial to Archduchess Leo- 
poldine, of Austria, the wife of Pedro I, emperor of 
Brazil. The central office of the society was in Vien- 
na, and it was under the protection of the Emperor 
Francis I. It is with the American activities of this 
society that this study principally deals. 

The years 1830-60 were marked by the great- 
est activity of the Leopoldine Society. During this 
time it contributed 832,295 florins, distributed 
among the forty-one dioceses in the United States, 
the diocese of Cincinnati receiving the largest 
amount—1 28,495 florins. The society also made con- 
tributions to the various orders, provided transpor- 
tation to missionaries, and assisted Catholic institu- 
tions. The activity of this Austrian Catholic mission- 
ary society did more than its share in arousing anti- 
Catholic feeling in the United States. Money from 
autocratic Austria would naturally be regarded as a 
means of undermining American democratic institu- 
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tions. Although the Catholics repudiated such inten- 
tions, it was hard to convince even intelligent Protes- 
tants of the contrary. Catholic writers have played 
up the bigotry of American Protestants in this peri- 
od; but wherever the situation has been reversed, 
the bigotry has been the other way about, as in cer- 
tain countries of South America today. 

During these years a considerable number of 
Austrian priests came to America, although the 
number of Austrian immigrants was negligible, as 
compared to the immigration from Germany. In 
1869 there were, for instance, ninety-eight Austrian 
priests in the United States. One interesting observa- 
tion made by the author is that antagonisms between 
German-speaking people to a large degree disap- 
peared in America. In his homeland a Bavarian, for 
instance, would have resented an Austrian priest; in 
America any German-speaking priest was acceptable 
to him. There was much resentment among the Ger- 
man immigrants because of the dominance of the 
Irish, and the chief difficulty of the German mission- 
aries arose from the Irish bishops. 

The author shows unfamiliarity with the Protes- 
tantism of the period. But the history of any one 
church in America cannot be understood without an 
adequate knowledge of the other religious forces at 
work at the same time. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Elisabeth, impératrice d’Autriche: Vhérédité sinistre 
des Wittelsbach. By MAuRIcE PALEOLOGUE. Mon- 
treal: Editions variétés, 1944. Pp. 243. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Lost waltz: a story of exile. By BERTITA HARDING. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. $3.50. 

A study of the family of Archduke Leopold of 

Austria, nephew of Franz Joseph. 


Freud: master and friend. By HANNS SAcus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
$2.50. 

Hungary. By Trsor MENDE. With a preface by 


Count MricuHaet Karotryr. (‘Cross roads” 
series.) London: Macdonald, 1944. Pp. 175. 5s. 


Don’t keep the vanman waiting: a chapter of autobiog- 
raphy. By ADAM DE Hecepvus. London: Nichol- 
son & Watson, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


Hungary’s alibi. By W. S. FABER. London: Lincolns- 
Prager, 1944. Pp. 48. 1s. 6d. 
FRANCE 


France a hier et d’aujourd’ hui. London: Continental 
Publishers, 1944. Pp. 47. 7s. 6d. 


Fair fantastic Paris. By HAROLD ETTLINGER. Draw- 
ings by Rocer Duvorstn. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1944. Pp. 250. $3.00. 
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The biography of a cathedral. By RoBERT GORDON 
ANDERSON. New York: Longmans, 1944. Pp. 512. 
$4.00. 

The history of Notre Dame of Paris. 


Ronsard. By D. B. WynpHAM LeEwts. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1944. Pp. 340. $3.50. 


Citizen Toussaint. By RALPH KoRNGOLD. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1944. Pp. 358. $3.00. 


Talleyrand in America as a financial promoter, 1794- 
96. Unpublished letters and memoirs in three vol- 
umes, Vol. II. Translated and edited by Hans 
HutH and Witma J. Pucu. Foreword by F. L. 
NussBAuM. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 181. $0.65. 

This volume contains illuminating material not 
directly indicated by the rather limited title. The 
brief foreword of F. L. Nussbaum has a few sugges- 
tive paragraphs on the catholic character of the com- 
munity of international finance which developed be- 
tween 1763 and 1914—a community which required 
a peculiar double citizenship most practicable in an 
interval between two periods of state absolutism. 
Wilma J. Pugh’s introduction takes that meat from 
the documents themselves which is pertinent to the 
title; her article is a necessary chapter to supplement 
standard biographies and shows us a Talleyrand who 
schemed tirelessly to draw profit from a shrewd abil- 
ity to judge the turn of events. 

The documents themselves are of two types. The 
longer memorials—e.g., on land speculation in Amer- 
ica, on Indian fortunes and American investment, on 
the state of Maine, on settlement in upstate New 
York—illustrate extremely well how much the old 
eighteenth-century theories of political economy 
still influenced the thinking of men who had become 
members of the new community of international 
finance. Talleyrand believed, of course, that agricul- 
ture was the good and the norm, except apparen‘ly 
for the clever few who combined personal profit with 
the general good by their exploitation of capital. 
Commerce he regarded with distrust, especially the 
overextension of American commercial houses; and 
he thought it of great importance to turn the favor of 
American capital ‘from commerce to agriculture. 
Proper devotion to agriculture would also engender 
in Americans such missing civic virtues as honesty, 
thrift, and “constancy.”’ To Talleyrand the typical 
American seemed a combination bird-of-passage and 
gambler. Of more timely interest for the modern 
reader should be Talleyrand’s analysis of feudal or- 
ganization—an analysis which throws light not only 
on European society in the Old Regime but also on 
the pressures, the blackmail, and the multiple oppor- 
tunities for corruption in all similar organizations 
anywhere. And also of interest to those of an age fa- 
miliar with the Bolshevik and the Nazi is a some- 
what impassioned survey of the confiscatory pro- 
cedures of the French Revolutionary governments 
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against capital in every form, a reminder that the 
Jacobin was no amateur pillager. 

In addition to the memorials, there are several 
business letters. They are less useful than other sec- 
tions of the book, partly because they are not numer- 
ous enough to provide specific information on Talley- 
rand’s personal finances and partly because they are 
not complete enough to follow all the details of par- 
ticular transactions. In many instances the text is 
not given, but merely a note of the contents. The 
editing is very good, and the translations are excel- 
lent. 

GEORGE Barr CARSON, JR. 


La tradition littéraire des idéalogues. By Emtte Catt- 
LIET. With an introduction by GILBERT CHINARD. 
(‘““Memoirs,” Vol. XIX.) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophy Society, 1943. Pp. 322. $4.00. 


Lamartine. By Louts BERTRAND. Montreal: Editions 
variétés, 1944. Pp. 284. Paper, $1.50. 


Alfred de Vigny. By BERTRAND DE LA SALLE. Mon- 
treal: Editions variétés, 1944. Pp. 270. Paper, 
$1.50. 


Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis. By Rosert G. Ma- 
THIEU. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 150. $2.50. 

Influence of Sainte-Beuve on American writers- 


Lettres sur l’ Amérique du Nord: extraits. By MICHEL 
CHEVALIER. With an introduction by RoBErt G. 
MatuieEu. (“Petite Bibliothéque Américaine,”’ 
Institut Francais de Washington.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 51. $0.50. 


French Impressionists and their contemporaries. With 
a preface by EpwarRp ALDEN JEWELL. Photo re- 
search and biographies by AIMEE CRANE. New 
York: Random House, 1944. Pp. 192. $5.95. 


Camille Pissarro: letters to his son, Lucien. Edited, 
with the assistance of LUCIEN Pissarro, by JOHN 
REWALD. Translated from the French manuscript 
by LIoNEL ABEL. London: Kegan Paul, 1944. Pp. 
307. 358. 

Anatole France: a life without illusions, 1844-1924. 
By Jacosp AxELRAD. New York: Harper, 1944. 
Pp. 480. $3.75. 


Alfred Loisy: his religious significance. By M. D. 
Petre. A Cambridge University Press book. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 129. $2.00. 


The gravediggers of France: Gamelin, Daladier, Rey- 
naud, Pétain, and Laval. By PERTINAx. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944. Pp. 612. $6.00. 


Pétain; the old man of France. By JANET FLANNER. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1944. Pp. 53. 
$1.00. 


Giraud and the African scene. By G. WARD PRICE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 282. $3.00. 
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In writing this book Mr. Price missed his guess. 
He thought Giraud was booked to be the leader of 
the French forces in the coming invasion of France— 
“the most momentous feat of arms in the military 
history of France.”’ The author could not foresee that 
before the volume reached the hands of the review- 
ers his hero would have been ousted from his posi- 
tion as commander-in-chief of the French forces in 
North Africa and relegated to the comparative ob- 
livion which he describes as being the lot of retired 
French military officers. The book, therefore, is not 
as timely as the author apparently hoped it would 
be. 

The volume consists principally of an account of 
Giraud’s African experience, of his role in two world 
wars, and of the circumstances surrounding the 
Allied campaign in French North Africa. Prior to 
1914 Giraud spent fourteen years in military service 
in Africa, and ten years ago he was engaged in sub- 
jugating the last of the recalcitrant native tribes in 
French Morocco. In each of the two world wars he 
was captured by the Germans and made a dramatic 
escape. 

Mr. Price’s account contains little that is new. 
Its most important part—that dealing with the 
preparations for the Anglo-American landings in 
French North Africa, the political complications 
that followed, and the subsequent military cam- 
paign—adds little to the already published facts. 
The vivid accounts of Giraud’s escape from Kénig- 
stein, of his later success in slipping out of France 
under the very noses of the Gestapo, of his trip in a 
submarine to visit Eisenhower in his Gibralter cave, 
of Clark’s expedition to North Africa, and of the 
“famous handshake at Casablanca”’ make good gen- 
eral reading but they are now well-worn tales. Pic- 
turesque portrayal of detail does not compensate 
for the writer’s failure at times to give greater em- 
phasis to the more important aspects of the narra- 
tive. As a biography of Giraud, the present volume 
does not represent the last word. 

In spite, however, of its weaknesses, this volume 
may receive consideration. The writer is concerned 
with the whole problem of the future of France. 
Since the publication of J know these dictators (1937), 
in which he expresses admiration for Hitler and 
Mussolini, the author has modified his position, but 
he continues to admire “rightist” policies in the 
state. He sees in General Giraud the man who should 
be the leader in reconstructing France when she is 
liberated from the Nazi occupation. He believes that 
Giraud’s rival, De Gaulle, whom Price dislikes but 
treats fairly on the whole, may create revolution if 
he becomes the leader in France. This point of view 
will be congenial to an important sector of French, 
as well as of British, public opinion. America also, 
the policy of whose state department is lauded in 
the book, will furnish its share of sympathetic read- 
ers. For this reason the book may be of consequence. 


BERTHA R, LEAMAN 
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We have been friends together. By RAIsSA MARITAIN. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1944. Pp. 208. 153s. 


Memoirs of Mme Jacques Maritain. 


Memories of happy days. By JULIAN GREEN. London: 
Dent, 1944. Pp. 216. ros. 6d. 
The author describes life in Paris in the early part 
of this century. 


Why I am a Jew. By EpmMonp FLEc. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1944. Pp. 64. 2s. 6d. 
Autobiographical sketch. 


Civilization, 1914-1917. By GroRGES DUHAMEL. 
Montreal: Editions variétés, 1944. Pp. 212. Pa- 
per, $1.25. 


France and the war. By A FRENCHMAN. London: 
Muller, 1944. Pp. 96. 3s. 


The truth about De Gaulle. By ANDRE RIVELOUP. 
Edited by Hernz Pot, with an introduction by 
EpGAR ANSEL Mowrer. New York: Arco, 1944. 
Pp. 80. $2.00. 


The Fighting French. By Raout AG1ion. New York: 
Holt, 1943. Pp. 315. $3.00. 


Fighting France yearbook. New York: France For- 
ever, 1944. Pp. 192. $1.25. 
An account of the activities of the Fighting 
French. 


The six weeks’ war, May 10—June 25, 1940. By THEO- 
DORE DRAPER. New York: Viking Press, 1944. 
Pp. 346. $3.00. 

This book is a military and political history based 
on the scanty sources which were available in this 
country. Few of them are primary. Because it is safe 
to assume that the fall of France will become one of 
the great controversial fields of recent history and 
because much German and French documentary 
material will soon be accessible, Six weeks’ war may 
quickly be superseded by other works. Neverthe- 
less, as a popular account of these world-shaking 
events it ought to survive for a long time because of 
its admirable organization and excellent style. 


A. F. Kovacs 


Le coup d’Alger. By RENEE GoOssET. Montreal: 
Revue moderne, 1944. Pp. 373. Paper, $2.00. 
A French journalist reports on North Africa 
under Nazi control. 


Half past when: an American with the Fighting 
French. By Hassotpt Davis. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1944. $3.00. 

An account of Leclerc’s army from the Congo to 

Tunisia and on to Paris. 


Pleins pouvoirs. By JEAN GrRaupouX. Montreal: 
Editions variétés, 1944. Pp. 211. Paper, $1.25. 
The political problems of France. 
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Bohuslav Martinu: the man and his music. By M1Los 
MArtTINU. New York: Knopf, 1944. Pp. 127. 
$3.00. 


Dvorak. By ALEC Ropertson. London: Dent, 1944. 
5s. 6d. 


Czechoslovak-Magyar relationship. By VLADIMIR 
CLEMENTIS. London: Central European Observ- 
er, 1943. Pp. 78. 2s. 


The Czechoslovak cause: an account of the problems of 
international law in relation to Czechoslovakia. 
By Epvarp TAsorsk¥. London: Witherby, 1944. 
12s. 6d. 


The basis of Czechoslovak unity. By ALEXANDER 
Kunoésr. With a foreword by Viscount CECIL. 
London: Dakers, 1944. 3s. 6d. 


Czechoslovak policy for victory and peace. By Enuarp 
BENES. London: Lincolns-Prager, 1944. Pp. 54. 
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GERMANY 


Germany: a short history. By GEORGE M. SHUSTER 
and ARNOLD BERGSTRAESSER. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1944. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


A short history of German literature. By GILBERT 
WATERHOUSE. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 
1944. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


The tyrants’ war and the peoples’ peace. By FERDI- 
NAND A. HERMENS. With an introduction by 
RoBERT MaclIver. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. 249. $2.75. 

A survey of German history and a plea for a ra- 
tional peace settlement. 


Germany and Europe: a spiritual dissension. By 
BENEDETTO Croce. Translated and with an in- 
troduction by ViNcENT SHEEAN. New York: 
Random House, 1944. Pp. 83. $1.25. 


The Bach reader. By Hans Davin and ArtTHUR 
MENDEL. New York: Norton, 1944. $4.00. 
A collection of significant surviving material on 
the composer. 


Schopenhauer. By FREDERICK CopLesTon. London: 
Burns, Oates, 1944. 215s. 


The German Catholic estimate of Goethe (1790-1930): 
a contribution to the study of the relation of German 
to secular culture. By WituramM J. MaAttoy. 
(“University of California publications in mod- 
ern philology,” Vol. XXIV, No. 4.) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 100. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Von Bismarck zu Hitler: Erinnerungen und Betracht- 
ungen. By OSCAR MEYER. New York: Friederich 
Krause, 1944. Pp. 238. $2.75. 
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Max Weber and German politics: a study in political 
sociology. By J. P. MAYER. London: Faber, 1944. 


The book aims to show Weber as a man who re- 
flected the political life of Germany from 1880 to 
1920, to evaluate his contribution to the politics of 
his age, and the bearing of his thought on problems 
of today. 


The Junker in the Prussian administration under 
William IT, 1888-1914. By LyspeTH W. Muncy. 
(“Brown University studies,” Vol. IX.) Provi- 
dence: Brown University Press, 1944. Pp. 260. 
$3.00. 


Armistice and Germany’s food supply, 1918-19: a 
study of conditional surrender. By BERNHARD 
MENNE. With a foreword by CHARLES JARMAN. 
Translated from the German by Eb. FItzGERALD. 
London: Hutchinson, 1944. Is. 


Hitler’s words: two decades of National Socialism, 
1923-1943. Edited by GorDON W. PRANGE. With 
an introduction by FREDERICK SCHUMAN. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1944. Pp. 400. $3.25. 

This is a convenient guide to Hitler’s more im- 
portant pronouncements. Presented in topical order 
with each topic chronologically arranged, Mr. 
Prange’s selections show strikingly the evolution of 
a number of Nazi ideological conceptions. In many 
ways the notes and explanatory paragraphs supplied 
by the editor seem to give more consistency and 
logic to the Fiihrer’s words than they originally pos- 
sessed. After all, it is only the highly optimistic who 
would hope to find consistent attitudes expressed 
over a number of years by any practical politician or 
statesman in his public utterances or newspaper 
articles. Of particular interest are the selections from 
Hitler’s words relating to ““America and Roosevelt,” 
by which the Nazi overlord hoped to divide the 
American people from the Roosevelt regime. The 
final section entitled “Visions of defeat” brings out 
vividly, when contrasted with the preceding sec- 
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The founder and former head of the Hochschule 
fiir Politik in Berlin has written an understanding 
and highly sympathetic account of the recent Turk- 
ish transformation and its immediate historical back- 
ground. His emphasis is on the period since the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908. It was in that year 
that Dr. Jackh paid the first of many visits to Tur- 
key. He soon became, in his own words, William IT’s 
“free lance ambassador,” then a Near Eastern ex- 
pert to the German foreign office under the Weimar 
Republic, and after 1937 an adviser to the British 
foreign office. 

Thus the valuable features of Jackh’s work are 
his revelation of the views and character of leading 
Turkish leaders from Enver Pasha to Kemal Atatiirk 
and his associates. He has also inserted in his second 
chapter the texts of a series of official documents con- 
cerning the formation of the secret alliance between 
Germany and Turkey on August 2, 1914. They rein- 
force the known fact that the treaty was negotiated 
on German, rather than Ottoman, initiative. 

While the renovation of Turkey under Kemal 
Atatiirk has approached the miraculous, Jackh’s 
Turkophile attitude and constant apology for things 
Turkish dominate the book and make it an almost 
completely one-sided story. He even tries to explain 
away the Committee of Union and Progress’ massa- 
cre of the Armenians during the first World War on 
the ground that some Armenians were rebels. Never- 
theless, he does point out the mistakes of the com- 
mittee and shows how Atatiirk’s wise foreign policy 
avoided them. 

As this is a work intended for the general public, 
there is no bibliography, although there are occa- 
sional footnotes, but with no page references. Some 
statements should be corrected. The Capitulation of 
1535 to Francis I did not grant the French king ‘‘a 
protectorate over Latin Christendom and the Holy 
Places within the Ottoman Empire.” Jackh repeats 
the old legend that at Reval on June 9, 1908 the 
Tsar Nicholas II and Edward VII “agreed to inter- 
vene in Constantinople” for reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Witiram W. Eppy 


Grand Turk: an historical outline of culture and poli- 
tics, of trade and travel during the last years of the 
Ottoman Empire and the first years of the Turkish 
Republic. By Witrrep T. F. Castie. London: 
Hutchinson & Co., 1943. Pp. 170. 10s. 6d. 
Grand Turk is Atatiirk, described as “incompara- 

bly the greatest man his country has produced.” 

His career is set against a “historical background,” 

stretching from the accession of “the Reformer,” 

Mahmud II, in 1808 to 1876. “The division of Bul- 

garia into two states” in 1878 is criticized as “un- 

fair,” and the “glaring omission” to rectify the 

Greek frontier at that time is considered another 

error. Much space is given to “the growth of rail- 

ways, contemporaneous with the increase of Ger- 
man military power,” though Rumania, Bulgaria, 


and Turkey are all said to owe the beginnings of 
their railway systems to British enterprise in the 
1860’s. But Moltke was “‘one of the first Germans to 
realize that the Ottoman Empire was the land of fu- 
ture adventures in the path of Teutonic world 
dominions,” defined by an American as “Deutsch- 
land iiber Allah.” Military aviation was first used in 
the Libyan war of 1911 and was described by its 
historian, Bennett, whose prophecy that in “‘a great 
European conflict Italy’s neighbors would deprive 
her of her dearly-won province in a few weeks” was 
“fullfiled almost to the letter in r941-2.”” The strong 
protests of Mataxas, then chief of the Greek staff, 
against the Asia Minor campaign of 1922, are men- 
tioned; but there is no word about Venizelos, who 
subsequently worked for Greco-Turkish friendship, 
nor about Papanastasiov, protagonist of Balkan 
union, though we read that “Greece had been since 
1922 Turkey’s closest Balkan friend.” Since Ata- 
tiirk’s reforms Turkish history is no longer ‘‘dynas- 
tic chronology” but “the story of the Turkish 
people.” Atatiirk abolished “‘priest-ridden medieval- 
ism’’ and created “‘a lay state.” Sir Percy Lorraine, 
former British minister in Greece and ambassador 
in Turkey, in his foreword thinks, however, that 
Castle ‘‘mis-estimates the spirit and the effect of 
laicization” and also “‘underrates the growing in- 
timacy of Anglo-Turkish relations for the last seven 
years.” The utility of the book for the general reader 
is marred by the practice of using the little-known 
Turkish names for well-known places, like Tenedos 
and Smyrna. Its great merit is, as the foreword says, 
that it “traces the lineage of the political and social 
structure of the Turkey of today, and shows that its 
roots lie in the character of the Turkish race.” 


WILLIAM MILLER 


Balkan background. By BERNARD NEWMAN. London: 
Hale, 1944. 15s. 


Balkan federation: a history of the movement toward 
Balkan unity in modern times. By L. S. STAvRi- 
ANOS. (“Smith College studies in history,’ Vol. 
XXVII.) Northampton, Mass.: Smith Coliege, 
1944. Pp. 338. 


The establishment of constitutional government in Bul- 
garia. By Cyrit E. Biack. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. Pp. x+344. $3.75. 

This is a well-written, thoroughly documented 
study of the formative years in recent Bulgarian 
political history, the period from 1878 to 1885, which 
witnessed the development of self-government after 
centuries of Ottoman rule, the drafting of the consti- 
tution of 1879, and the struggle between Prince 
Alexander von Battenberg and the Bulgarian demo- 
cratic groups of that era. Intermingled with the in- 
ternal political struggle is the history of the intrigues 
of the European great powers—Austria-Hungary, 
imperial Russia, Germany, and Great Britain—for 
influence in or control of a country situated on a 
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major Balkan highway to the Turkish Straits and 
the Near East. 

Mr. Black opens his volume with a delineation of 
the social and intellectual background of the consti- 
tution of 1879, making plain the penetration of 
Western political philosophy into Bulgaria through 
missionary enterprise, Robert College, and direct 
contacts with western Europe, and through Con- 
stantinople. Russian political ideas came through 
more direct and obvious channels of communication. 
The formation of the constitution of 1879 by the 
constituent assembly, in which conservatives, mod- 
erates, and extremists contested for power, is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. Following the adoption 
of the constitution and the advent of Prince Alex- 
ander to the throne of the Bulgarian principality 
came the struggle between the Bulgarian liberals and 
the conservative prince, who had concluded that it 
was impossible to rule under the constitution and 
therefore suspended it between 1881 and 1883. Al- 
though a constitutional settlement was reached in 
1883-84 and a degree of stability was achieved in the 
following year, the ‘‘constitutional honeymoon” was 
soon terminated by the great crises of 1885 and 1886. 

The author concludes that only part of the blame 
for confusion and strife in the attempt to develop 
a suitable form of government for Bulgaria should 
be placed on the shoulders of the Bulgarian leaders 
of the time. The personal ambitions of the conserva- 
tive Prince Alexander and the policies of the great 
powers, which were working in their own interests, 
should also be assigned their due share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The volume contains a number of useful appen- 
dixes: (1) a bibliographical essay; (2) the text of the 
constitution of 1879; (3) the Statute of the Council 
of State (1881); (4) the amendments to the constitu- 
tion proposed in 1883; (5) the author’s suggestions 
for the transliteration of the Bulgarian alphabet. 


Harry N. Howarp 
Miami University 


The modern Greeks. By A. R. Burn. Edinburgh: Nel- 
son, 1944. 38. 6d. 


The Greek Dodecanese. Edited by N. G. Mavris. 
New York: Dodecanese National Council, 1944. 
Pp. 110. 


The Greek foreign debt and the great powers, 1821- 
1898. By Joun A. LEvANDIs. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944. Pp. 129. $2.35. 

Here is a doctoral dissertation on a subject that 
has excited wide interest among scholars and has 
elicited numerous publications. Hence the material 
presented therein does not “fill a gap,”’ but it does 
offer an orderly discussion in good lucid English. 
The thesis is that “Greece in all her international 
financial dealings was an honest borrower’ and that 
“periodic defaults were the result of inherent finan- 
cial impotence rather than acts of dishonesty.” The 
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position taken is essentially true, but the author has 
belabored the point to discount an exception to the 
rule. 

In four short and succinct chapters the history of 
the Greek public debt is reviewed from 1821 to 1898. 
The first chapter, dealing with “Foreign borrowing 
during the revolution of 1821,’’ is the best, from the 
point of view of comprehension and exposition. The 
last three chapters seek to strike a balance between 
the economics of the public debt and the motives 
and nature of the diplomacy of the great powers 
(England, France, and Russia). Although reasonably 
well done, such treatment has a hollow ring. Eco- 
nomics and diplomacy, when taken in the esoteric 
sense, descend to the verbal gymnastics of dialecti- 
cism. And it is especially disconcerting when the 
reader is confronted by an inordinate number of 
quotation marks. 

There are a few other features, minor in nature, 
detracting from the value of the book. Greek titles 
are better in the original alphabet than in English 
transliteration. Since they are written for the stu- 
dent who must read Greek, no purpose is served by 
transliterating other than to save publication cost. 
The bibliography is more complete than eclectic. In 
such specialized topics only the latter kind of bibli- 
ography is really serviceable. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary materials 
is confused. Apparently the author places under 
“Primary sources’ specialized monographs most 
useful to him rather than documentary material. 

The shortcomings mentioned above do not ren- 
der the book, which has been long in preparation, 
seriously less worthy. The reader, however, remains 
disappointed, for the title, the fly page, and the in- 
troduction promise much more. Yet, taken by and 
large, the book presents a worth-while summary of 
the inadequacies, for both the berrower and the 
lender, of the international techniques of finance 
during the nineteenth century as applied to Greece. 
The student therefore must welcome it. 


STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 


Miracle in Hellas: the Greeks fight on. By Brtty 
Wason. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 
263. $2.75. 

The work of an American journalist, who was 
correspondent of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in Greece from the summer of 1940 to June 23, 
1941, this book consists of two parts—the former 
describing her personal experiences in Athens and 
on the Albanian front, the Italian defeat, and the 
German occupation; and the latter relating subse- 
quent events learned “direct through underground 
channels” after her return to America. Well read in 
the classics, which she quotes at the head of each 
chapter, she sees this war “in the perspective of his- 
tory” and recognizes the similarity between the 
ancient and modern Greek character, though she 
did not speak Greek and her transliteration of Greek 
words is occasionally erratic. She met many Greeks 
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who gave her confidential news; her account of 
Athens on the day of the German entry into Greece, 
as the reviewer can testify from personal experience, 
is accurate; and, as an American, she had the ad- 
vantage, which he had not, of remaining there for 
two months after the German occupation. The 
mysterious suicide of Premier Korizis, the disappear- 
ance of one whom she calls ‘‘the arch-traitor of mod- 
ern Greece,” the “traditional heroism of the Cretan 
people,” the “subtlety of the Greek spirit,” which 
the Germans failed to understand, the horrors of 
hunger, and the consequent diseases are all described. 
She estimates “‘that one-tenth of the Greek popula- 
tion is already dead of starvation.” (Things are 
worse since she wrote, for the reviewer hears through 
a recent refugee that bread now costs 3,000 drachmai 
an oka.) The second part contains the story of the 
guerrilla bands, headed by ‘“Dooras” in the north, 
Mandakas in Crete, and Papanichiloas, a priest, in 
Mane, for the church has always played a great part 
in Greek insurrections. This war, too, like that of 
the Greek War of Independence, has its Jeannes 
d’Arc—two of them Cretans. Women and priests 
fought, peasant women carried munitions for their 
guerrillas, fascinating town ladies wormed informa- 
tion and military photographs out of unsuspecting 
Germans, and nuns sheltered Australians. Kanello- 
poul, as vice-premier in Cairo, directed the “Trojan 
horse tactics” of “‘the underground system,” while 
in North Africa a Greek army was led by Lygouras 
and in the Indian Ocean the Averoff fought against 
the Japanese. In the Balkans, Greeks and Yugo- 
slav guerrillas joined forces. But, despite the quota- 
tion from Rhegas, which heads the chapter on “Bal- 
kan front,” history, especially that of the Serbi- 
an and Bulgarian medieval empires, is a hindrance to 
Balkan unity. Miss Wason quotes the Bulgarian 
metropolitan as telling her that it “could best be 
brought about by the benevolent intervention of 
another nation, and that nation could only be Amer- 
ica.”’ Robert College has greatly influenced Bulgaria; 
and the United States, like Britain, is very popular, 
while MacVeagh, the American minister, was the 
best-informed diplomatist there. The conclusion is 
that ‘one cannot remain in Greece without being 
aware constantly of the past”—even “fifth column- 
ists” had classical ancestors. There are a few mis- 
takes: Monastir was never “‘the capital of Montene- 
gro’; Venizelos did not wear the Cretan costume. 
The book, however, is a useful contribution by a 
cultured observer to modern Greek history. 


WILLIAM MILLER 
History of the Arabs. By Paut K. Hirtr. 3d ed. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 767. $7.50. 
Jews, Arabs, and the Middle East. By E. Bro1po. 
London: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1944. Pp. 
47. IS. 


Studies in the history of the Rumanian Jews in the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 


turies. By Jos—epH KissMAN. New York: Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, 1944. Pp. 118. 


In Yiddish, with a summary in English. 


Athene Palace Bucharest. By R. G. WALDEcK. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1943. Pp. 279. 


A useful source for recent Rumanian history, this 
is the work of an American journalist who lived dur- 
ing seven critical months of 1940-41 at the Athene 
Palace, Bucharest’s smartest hotel, the meeting 
place of politicians, diplomats, and society leaders. 
She found on arrival that “no other people had 
such a passion for France as the Romanians,” while 
England was regarded as “something exotic.’’ But 
later, “with the fall of France the Germans became 
the whole show in Romania.” Two German lega- 
tions—one political and the other economic under 
Neubacher—were staffed with Austrians because 
of their reputed skill in dealing with Balkan leaders. 
Carol, Lupescu, Urdareanu, Antonescu, and his 
rival, Horia Sima, are all depicted, as well as “the 
all-powerful court marshal,’’ Cadreanu, founder of 
the Legion of the Archangel Michael, who, though 
dead, was still placarded at public ceremonies as 
“present” and gave his title to the ““Capitano” song. 
The effect of the loss of Bessarabia and Bukovina to 
Russia, of South Dobruja, where Queen Marie’s 
heart lay buried, to Bulgaria, and, above all, of West 
Transylvania to Hungary, caused the abdication of 
“Mr. Popescu,” as King Carol was nicknamed. 
Michael wanted to accompany him into exile, for 
the boy “‘detested his job,” especially as “Antonescu 
stepped into Carol’s place”’ as condocator. Antonescu 
then signed the Tri-partite Pact and impressed Hit- 
ler as the only “Latin” with whom he could work. 
The murder of the famous historian and ex-premier 
Jorga in the “Guardist terror’’ is described, likewise 
the suppression of the Iron Guard by Antonescu, 
who thus became ‘“‘the sole master of Romania,” 
though lobbyists intrigued in Washington to bring 
Carol back from Mexico. In a chapter devoted to the 
German mission, whose policy was chiefly economic 
—“guilt in the raw-material sphere’—the author 
shows how, by January 1941, Romania had come 
under German influence by a “bloodless conquest.” 
But “‘a people that saw the Roman Empire come and 
go and saw all sorts of barbarians invade their coun- 
try, and still survived, does not believe that there is 
a definite end.” Antonescu retook Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, but Transylvania still rankles. The ac- 
count of political life is not very favorable to the 
politicians, with the exception of the peasant leader 
Maniu. Aside from speaking favorably of him, the 
author says but little of the peasantry, for in Ruma- 
nia the peasants and the urban population are far 
apart, and this book deals almost exclusively with 
the “Paris of the East.” 

WILLIAM MILLER 


Marshal Tito. By MicHAEL PaDev. London: Muller, 
1944. 7S. 6d. 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Life and culture of Poland. By WACLAW LEDNICKI. 
New York: Roy, 1944. $3.50. 


Polish armed forces through the ages. By K. PAcE- 
wicz. London: Orbis, 1944. Pp. 72. 30s. 


Libraries of Poland. By Marta DANILEWICzOWA. 
Translated by HELENA Brocuocka. St. Andrews, 
Fife: Henderson, 1943. Pp. 63. Paper, Is. 


Copernicus and his world. By HERMANN KESTEN. 
New York: Roy, 1944: $3.50. 
Poland’s progress, 1919-1939. By MICHAEL MuRRAY. 


With an introduction by Str ErNesT BARKER. 
London: Murray, 1944. Pp. 152. 10s. 6d. 


Colonel Beck and his policy. By STANISLAW MaAc- 
krEwicz. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944. 
Pp. 118. 7s. 6d. 


We stood alone. By Dorotuy ApAms. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1944. Pp. 300. $3.00. 
Reminiscences of a Boston woman who married 

a Polish diplomat and lived in Poland for fourteen 

years preceding the outbreak of the present war. 


Polish children suffer. By W. Mayewska. London: 
Barmerlea, 1944. Pp. 36. 4s. 


Literature in Esthonia. By E. Howarp Harris. 
London: Boreas, 1944. Pp. 75. 3s. 


RUSSIA 
Russia then and always. By NINA VERHOVSKOY 


Hype and FiLtmMoreE Hype. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1944. Pp. 339. $3.00. 


Soul of Russia. By HELENE Iswotsky. London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1943. Pp. 200. $2.75. 


The picture history of Russia. Edited by Joun S. 
Martin. New York: Crown, 1944. $2.75. 


A concise historical survey with 500 pictures. 


History of Russia. By SrR BERNARD PareEs. Rev. ed. 
New York: Knopf, 1944. $4.50. 


Survey of Russian history. By B.H.SuMNER. London: 
Duckworth, 1944. Pp. 464. 16s. 


Ukranian literature. By CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Jersey City: Ukranian National Association, 
1944. Pp. 126. 

From the Volga to the Yukon. By Dantet M. HEN- 
DERSON. New York: Hastings House, 1944. $3.00. 
An account of Russian expansion east ward. 

Alexander Suvorov: a biography. By K. Ostpov. 
Translated by EpitaH Bone. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1944. Pp. 208. 15s. 
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Slavic studies. Edited by ALEXANDER KAuN and 
ERNEST J. Stmmons. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 242. $3.00. 

This is a volume of sixteen essays dedicated to 
Professor G. R. Noyes, the eminent Slavic scholar. 
Most of the articles deal with various aspects of 
Russian literature, though two of them are con- 
cerned with the great Polish poet Mickiewicz. Yet 
it is Mickiewicz’ sojourn in Russia which forms the 
main theme of the articles in question. It is difficult 
to single out any one of the contributions for special 
mention. This reviewer’s personal tastes and in- 
terests were most gratified by Mr. Simmons’ essay 
dealing with “The writing of War and Peace,” 
a chapter from a forthcoming biography of Tolstoy. 
Two interesting articles—one by the late Alexander 
Kaun and the other by Henry Lanz—are devoted to 
Lermontov. A fine translation of Lermontov’s 
“Song of Tsar Ivan Vasilyevich” by Dorothea P. 
Radin is certainly a welcome addition to the volume. 
Russo-Polish difficulties, as reflected in Russian lit- 
erary life, form the subject of W. Lednicki’s article 
on “Mickiewicz, Dostoevski, and Blok.” A_bio- 
graphical sketch and bibliography of G. R. Noyes 
completes the volume. 

G. V. BoBRINSKOY 


Three Russian prophets: Khombiakov, Dostoevsky, 
Soloview. By Nicuo.as ZERNOv. London: Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press, 1944. Pp. 171. 
8s. 6d. 


Masters of Russian music. By Micuet D. CAat- 
vocorEssiI and GERALD E. ABRAHAM. Toronto: 
Tudor, 1944. Pp. 511. $1.98. 


Tchaikovsky: a short biography. By GERALD ABRA- 
HAM. London: Duckworth, 1944. 5s. 


Tolstoy: an approach. By JANKO LAvrin. London: 
Methuen, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


Northwest of the world. By OLAF SWENSON. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1944. Pp. 270. $3.00. 
Forty years of life in northern Siberia. 


Stalin and eternal Russia. By WALTER KOLARzZ. 
London: Lindsay Drummond, 1944. Pp. 144. 6s. 
A study of the continuity in Russian history. 


The real Soviet Russia. By DAvip J. DALLN. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. $2.75. 


Twenty-five years of Soviet literature, 1918-1943. By 
GLEB StrvuvE. London: Routledge, 1944. Pp. 347. 
15S. 

A revised issue of the author’s Soviet Russian lit- 
erature, bringing it up to date. 

Soviet light on the colonies. By LEONARD BARNES. 


Maps and diagrams by J. F. Horrasin. London: 
Penguin Books, 1944. Pp. 288. od. 
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An account of the colonial policy of the Soviet 
Union. 


Modern Russian painting. By GEotGeE LouKoMsKI. 
London: Hutchinson, 1944. 15s. 


Eight Soviet composers. By GERALD E. H. ABRAHAM. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 102. 
os. 


The story of Soviet incentives. By HARRY F. WARD. 
New York: International Publishers, 1944. $1.50. 


The truth about religion in Russia. Compiled by the 
Moscow Patriarchate. London: Hutchinson, 
1944. Pp. 175. 16s. 


I went to the Soviet Arctic. By RutH GRUBER. New 
York: Viking, 1944. $2.00. 
A revised edition bringing the book up to date 
and including new material on military activities in 
this region. 


The tempering of Russia. By ILyA EHRENBURG. 
Translated by ALEXANDER Kaun. New York: 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. 356. $3.00. 


Test: story of a Soviet aircraft factory evacuated from 
the Ukraine to the Urals. By ARKADY PER- 
VENTSEV. London: Hutchinson, 1944. Pp. 252. 
gs. 6d. 


The U.S.S.R.: an economic and social survey. By S. 
P. Turin. London: Methuen, 1944. Pp. 219. 16s. 


Our Soviet ally. Edited by MARGARET COLE. London: 
Routledge, 1943. Pp. 194. 7s. 6d. 


Russia and the peace. By StR BERNARD PARES. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


Russia—the coming power in the Pacific. By HAROLD 
W. Ruopes. Wellington, N.Z.: Progressive 
Publishing Society, 1944. Pp. gt. 4s. 6d. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Scandinavian countries, 1720-1865: the rise of the 
middle classes. By BYRNJOLF J. HOvVDE. 2 vols. 
Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1943. Pp. 823. 
$10.00. 


A short life of Kierkegaard. By WALTER LowRIE. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 
$2.75. 


School for life: a study of the people’s colleges of 
Sweden. By F. MARGARET Foster. London: 
Faber, 1944. Pp. gg. 6s. 


King Haakon VII: Norway’s fighting king. By 
Putte PANETH. London: Alliance, 1944. Pp. 
108. 8s. 6d. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The Spanish colonial system. By WILHELM GEORG 
FRIEDRICH ROSCHER. New York: Stechert, 1944. 
Pp. 48. $2.50. 


The rise of Fernando Cortes. By HENRY R. WAGNER. 
Berkeley: Cortes Society, Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, 1944. Pp. 564. 

A study of his life and character to 1530. 


The dream of Philip II. By EpGAR Maass. Trans- 
lated by Epwarp GarsmpDE and NORBERT 
GuTERMAN. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. 
$3.50. 


La vida econémica y social de Nueva Espana al finali- 
zar el siglo XVI. With an introduction by AL- 
BERTO MARfA CARRENO. (‘‘Biblioteca histérica 
mexicana de obras inéditas,” first series, Vol. 
XIX, edited by Smvio ZAvata.) Mexico City: 
Robredo, 1944. 15.00 pesos. 

Consists of the ““Memorial de Gonzalo Gémez de 
Cervantes para el Doctor Eugenio de Salazar Oidir 
del Real Consejo de las Indias,” from the original 
manuscript of 1599 in the British Museum Library. 


Lorca: the poet and his people. By ArtuRO BAREA. 
London: Faber, 1944. Pp. 103. 7s. 6d. 


Interlude in Spain. By CHARLES D’YDEWALLE. 
London: Macmillan, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


An account of imprisonment in Spain. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


A select list of books relating to the history of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire overseas. By W. P. 
MorreELL. (“Historical association pamphlets,” 
No. 130.) London: King & Staples, 1944. Pp. 23. 
Paper, ls. 6d. 


Best books on the British Empire. By Percy Evans 
Lewin. London: Royal Empire Society, 1943. 
Pp. go. 2s. 6d. 


One king: a survey of the dominions and colonies of the 
British Empire. By Derek TANGyYE. London: 
Harrap, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


Welfare in the British colonies. By L. P. Marr. Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1944. Pp. 115. 5s. 


The British Commonwealth and Empire. Edited by 
W. J. Turner. London: Collins, 1944. Pp. 312. 
16s. 

A composite volume containing seven books in 
the “British Commonwealth in pictures” series. 
The British Commonwealth: an experiment in national 

self-government and international co-operation. 

By FREDERICK GEORGE MarcuHam. (“Cornell 
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University curriculum series in world history,” 
No. 5.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944. 
Paper, $0.40. 


Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-table in Empire 
parliaments. Edited by OwEN CLoucu. Vol. X. 
For 1941. London: Butterworth, 1944. £1. 
Contains commentary on the development of the 

British Commonwealth. 


Early American currency. By GEORGE LESLIE 
McKay. With an introduction by W. A. Dwic- 
cins. New York: Marchbanks Press, 1944. Pp. 
109. $5.00. 

Notes on the development of paper money in the 

New England colonies. 


The Scotch-Irish of colonial Pennsylvania. By W. F. 
Dunaway. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. $3.00. 


Richard Peters, provincial secretary and cleric, 1704- 
1776. By HuBertis Maurice CumMMINGs. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1944. Pp. 355. $3.00. 


East Florida as a British province, 1763-1784. By 
CHARLES Loco Mowat. (“University of Cali- 
fornia publications in history,” Vol. XXXII.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1943. 
Pp. 237. Paper, $2.00. 


Superior court diary of William Samuel Johnson, 
1772-73: with appropriate records and file papers 
of the superior court for the terms, Dec. 1772 
through March 1773. Edited by JoHN T. FARRELL. 
With a foreword by CHARLEs ©. CLARK. (“‘Amer- 
ican legal records,” Vol. IV.) New York: Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1942. Pp. 293. $7.50. 
Connecticut colony. 


Travels in Georgia and Florida, 1773-74: a report to 
John Fothergill; annotated by Francis Harper. By 
WiiiiAM Bartram. (“Transactions,” new series, 
Vol. XXXII, Part II.) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1943. $2.00. 


The journal and letters of Philip Vickers Fithian: a 
plantation tour of the Old Dominion, 1773-1774. 
Edited, with an introduction by HuNTER 
DICKINSON FarisH. Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., 1943. Pp. 323. $4.00. 

The journal and letters of Philip Vickers Fithian 
was first published in 1900. It was immediately rec- 
ognized as a most important contribution to the 
social history of tidewater Virginia in the late eight- 
eenth century. The first edition was quickly ex- 
hausted, and the work has since been hard to obtain 
and expensive when occasionally found. A new edi- 
tion, enlarged and better edited than the first, is, 
therefore, exceedingly welcome. Philip Vickers 
Fithian went, in 1773, from Princeton University to 
become a teacher in the family of Robert Carter at 


“Nomini Hall.” He shared in the social life of a 
family that associated with the Lees, the Harrisons, 
the Washingtons, the Ludwells, and all the other 
leading families of the region; and he both described 
events and recorded his reactions to them. No better 
picture of Virginia family life, amusements, educa- 
tion, and everyday living is to be found anywhere. 
No other visitor to the Old Dominion has left so in- 
timate a record of men and customs. Fithian also 
had the opportunity to observe plantation economy 
at its best and to see slavery as it existed on the 
larger units. He did not always understand economic 
matters as well as things social, but he did see what 
was going on and had his opinions about affairs. He 
noted the lack of thrift in masters and the cruelty, 
as well as the paternalism, in slavery. He was not 
critical, but he was not blind to shortcomings. 
Scholars have again been placed under obligation to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, for a valuable 
contribution to source materials dealing with the 
Old South. 

AVERY CRAVEN 


Maryland during and after the Revolution: a political 
and economic study. By Puitre A. CROWL. 
(“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical 
and political science,”’ Series LXI, No. 1.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, Pp. 185. $1.75. 


The unknown country: Canada and her people. By 
Bruce Hutcutson. London: Jenkins, 1944. 12s. 
6d. 


Down north. By THe Rt. Hon. Matcotm Mac- 
DonaLp. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. 
Pp. 274. $3.00. 

A description and history of the Canadian North. 


Leaders of the Canadian church. Third series. By 
WrtiiaM BErTAL HEENEY. With an introduction 
by H. J. Copy. Boston: Humphries, 1944. Pp. 
191. $2.50. 


French Canada. By STANLEY B. RYERSON. New 
York: International Publishers, 1944. Pp. 256. 
$2.50. 


Canadian art: its origin and development. By WI1- 
LIAM COLGATE. With a foreword by C. W. JeEr- 
FREYS. Montreal: Ryerson, 1944. Pp. 278. $5.00. 


The Arthur papers: being the papers mainly confiden- 
tial, private, and semi-official, in the manuscript 
collections of the Toronto public libraries. Edited 
by CHARLES R. SANDERSON. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. 240. Paper, $1.00. 
The papers of Sir George Arthur. 


Malta magnificent. By FRancts GERARD. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1943. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


Cyprus: past and future. By Doros Atastos. Lon- 
don: Barmerlea, 1944. Pp. 75. 5s. 
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India at war. By FRANcISs YEATS-BRowN. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944. 9s. 


Australia’s changing constitution; no states or new 
states. By Davip HENRY DrumMonp. Sydney: 
Angus, 1943. Pp. 151. 3s. 6d. 


Literature and authorship in New Zealand. By ALAN 
Mutcan. London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 
67. 2s. 


Historical survey of literary development. 


Empire in Africa. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1944. Pp. 160. 6s. 


Makers of South Africa. By B. L. W. Brett. Edin- 
burgh: Nelson, 1944. ros. 6d. 


General Smuts. By R. K. KterNnan. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 176. $1.50. 


Lord Milner and South Africa. By Ertc A. WALKER. 
Raleigh lecture on history, 1942. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 26. 2s. 


Tanganyika Territory: a study of economic policy 
under mandate. By CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1944. 18s. 


AFRICA 


Without bitterness: Western nations in post-war Africa. 
By A. A. Nwaror Orizu. New York: Creative 
Age, 1944. Pp. 409. $3.00. 

A history of Africa and an analysis of its ethical 
and religious traditions by a Nigerian prince. 


Maynier and the first Boer republic. By J. S. MARAIS. 
Cape Town: Maskew Miller, 1944. 12s. 6d. 


Ethiopia under Haile Selassie. By CHRISTINE 
SANDFORD. London: Dent, 1944. 12s. 6d. 
The author lived in Ethiopia from 1920 to 1935, 
and her husband was consul at Addis Ababa in 
1913-14. 


South of the Congo. By SELWYN James. London: 
John Long, 1944. Pp. 173. 12s. 6d. 
A report of conditions in South Africa and 
Madagascar. 


ASIA 


Asia between two world wars, Vol. I. By Joun F. 
NorMANO. Foreword by ARTHUR UPHAM Pope. 
New York: Research Bureau for Post-war Eco- 
nomics, 1944. Pp. 89. $2.00. 


A history of India from the earliest times to the present 
day. By Str GEORGE Dur¥-SUTHERLAND DuN- 
BAR. 2 vols. 3d ed. Forest Hills, N.Y.: Transat- 
lantic Arts, 1944. Pp. 701. $7.50. 


Peoples of India. By WrtttAM H. GILBert, Jr. 
(‘War background studies,” No. 18). Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution, 1944. Pp. 86. 


India in outline. LApby Hartoc. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1944. Pp. 121, $2.00. 


Introduction to India. By F. R. Moraes and Ros- 
ERT Stimson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 183. 3s. 


A short history of India. By W. H. MoreLanD and 
A.C. CHATTERJEE. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1944. Pp. 496. $4.00. 

New and revised edition. 


Study of Indian art: being informal talks to the Tagore 
Society, March 1944. By K. DEB. CopRINTON. 
London: Luzac, 1944. Pp. 16. 3s. 6d. 


Burma background. By B. R. PEARN. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1944. Is. 


Burma. By MA Mya SEtn. London: Milford, 1944. 
Is. 


Burma setting. By O. H. K. Spate. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1944. Is. 


Buddhism in Burma. By G. AppLeton. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1944. Is. 


THE FAR EAST 


Materials on the Pacific area in selected libraries in the 
Los Angeles area. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont 
Colleges Library, 1944. Pp. 335. $7.50. 
Published in three parts. Part I lists books in 

Western languages; Part II, periodicals and serials; 

Part III, books in Chinese and Japanese languages. 


China takes her place. By CARL Crow. New York: 
Harper, 1944. $2.75. 
A history of modern China. 


Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period, 1644-1912, 
Vol. I. Edited by A. W. Hummer. London: 
Kegan-Paul, 1944. Pp. 604. 18s. 


Strange vigour: a biography of Sun Yat-sen. By 
BERNARD MartTIN. London: Heinemann, 1944. 
Pp. 242. 12s. 6d 


The Story of China’s revolution. By O. M. GREEN. 
London: Hutchinson, 1944. 16s. 


China enters the machine age. By Kuo-HENG SHrH. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1944. $2.50. 


Life and labor in Shanghai: a decade of labor and so- 
cial administration in the international settlement. 
By ELeEANor M. HInper. 2d. ed. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. Pp. 143. 
Paper, $1.50. 
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China’s wartime politics: 1937-1044. By LAWRENCE 
K. RosINcerR. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 150. $2.00. 


War and politics in China. By Str JoHN THomas 
Pratt. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1944. 
Pp. 289. $3.75. 


China looks forward. By Sun Fo. New York: John 
Day, 1944. Pp. 276. $3.00. 
A discussion of the current political and economic 
situation in China, with some comment on China’s 
future. 


Gateway to Asia: Sinkiang. Frontiers of the Chinese 
far west. By Ropert B. Norris. Introduction by 
OWEN Lattimore. New York: John Day, 1944. 
Pp. 200. $2.75. 


The pageant of Japanese history. By MArton May 
Ditts. New York: Longmans, Green, 1944. 
$3.00. 


Japan: problem of Asia. By D. Woopman. London: 
Pilot, 1944. Pp. 49. 1s. 


Japan’s bid for Africa. By Eric ROSENTHAL. Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa: Central News, 1944. Pp. 
172. 38. 6d. 


Korea: forgotten nation. By RoBert T. OLIVER. 
Washington: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1944. Pp. 138. $2.25. 


Anna and the king of Siam. By MARGARET LANDON. 
New York: John Day, 1944. Pp. 397. $3.75. 
A story of life at an Oriental court based on rec- 
ords published seventy-five years ago by Anna 
Leonowens. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


American and the Americas: an appraisal and a fore- 
cast. By HuBErRT HERRING. With a foreword by 
E. Wilson Lyon. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont 
Colleges, 1944. Pp. 83. $2.00. 


Foreign influences in American life. Edited by Davip 
F. Bowers. (“Princeton studies in American 
civilization.”) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


The United States and Britain. By D. W. BRrocGan. 
(“Nations and Britain” series.) New York: 
Hastings House, 1944. $2.00. 


Declaration of Independence: the evolution of the text. 
Edited by Juttan P. Boyp. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. $2.75. 


Treaties in force: a list of treaties and other interna- 
tional acts of the United States in force on December 
31, 1941. By the DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 
275. Paper, $0.40. 


This publication takes the place of a booklet 
bearing a similar title and containing a list of treaties 
of the United States in force on December 31, 1932. 
The present revision covers the period between that 
date and December 31, 1941. Classification is the 
same in both volumes, namely: treaties for the pro- 
motion of peace, political treaties, humanitarian 
treaties, economic treaties, and miscellaneous. 
Agreements to which present enemy powers were 
parties are included, since the department of state 
refrains from committing itself on the question of the 
extent to which war affects the treaty relations of 
states. Likewise, treaties which obviously are ob- 
solete are included, and the number of these is con- 
siderable. A declaration signed at The Hague in 
1907, prohibiting the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons, is still in force! So, also, 
we are solemnly informed, is the “submarine pro- 
tocol” of the London Naval Treaty of 1930, forbid- 
ding the unwarned attacks of submarines on mer- 
chant ships. The volume is very useful as a quick 
reference for dates and names of signatory states and 
as a source of official texts. A competent index 
facilitates one’s search. 

RIcHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


Thomas Jefferson et Tocqueville. By CHARLES 
AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE. With an introduction 
by GILBERT CHINARD. (Institut francais de 
Washington, “Petite bibliothéque américaine.’’) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 43. Paper, $0.50. 


A pilgrimage of liberty: a contemporary account of the 
triumphal tour of General Lafayette through the 
southern and western states in 1825, as reported by 
the local news papers. By EDGAR EWING BRANDON. 
Athens, Ohio: Lawhead Press, 1944. Pp. 487. 
$3.00. 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: 
Canadian relations, 1784-1860. Vol. III, 1836- 
1848, documents 1193-1853. (“Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of 
International Law Publications.”?) New York: 
Carnegie Endowment, 1943. Pp. 1189. $5.00. 


Diary and letters of Josiah Greeg. Vol. Il, Excursions 
in Mexico and California, 1847-1850. Edited by 
MAvRIcE GARLAND FULTON. With an introduc- 
tion by Paut Horcan. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1944. Pp. 396. $3.50. 


Victory without peace. By ROGER BURLINGAME and 
ALDEN STEVENS. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1944. Pp. 335. $2.75. 

When Woodrow Wilson landed in Europe in 
December 1918, millions of war-weary people looked 
upon him as the one to lead mankind to the road of 
peace and freedom. High hopes filled the hearts of 
the people of the Allied nations. Yet, within a few 
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short years aggression and war were again to ravage 
the world. Victory without peace is a well-written, 
popular account of the Allied world in 1918, the 
Peace Conference, and the fight over the ratification 
of the League of Nations in the United States. The 
authors add no new facts, but they do a valuable job 
in recalling the events of the lost peace for the pub- 
lic. Occasionally they invent conversations between 
the leaders of the world, but basically they rely quite 
heavily on the standard source material. The book 
is best when it deals with the American scene. The 
role that Henry Cabot Lodge and his Republican 
cohorts played in wrecking the League is well drawn. 
The partisan fight against Wilson and the argu- 
ments used by the opposition are shockingly similar 
to those being used today against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Victory without peace will have fulfilled 
its purpose if the reading public sees the pitfalls that 
must be avoided if the victory after this war is to 
last. 

WALTER JOHNSON 


The land divided: a history of the Panama Canal and 
other Isthmian canal projects. By GERSTLE MACK. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1944. Pp. 650. $6.00. 
In the year 1940 two works dealing exclusively 

with the American Isthmian routes and a third de- 
voted in large measure to them were published in the 
United States: Dwight C. Miner’s The fight for the 
Panama route; Miles P. Du Val’s From Cadiz to 
Cathay; and the present reviewer’s The Caribbean 
danger zone. Apparently Mr. Mack did not know of 
the existence of the third work before the publica- 
tion of his own, since he makes no reference to it; 
but, in spite of the appearance of the other two, he 
resolved to continue his plan of research and publi- 
cation. 

His persistence has resulted in an important con- 
tribution to history—not a factual contribution, al- 
though he sets forth a number of little-known in- 
cidents connected with the enormously difficult 
tropical surveys, but rather one of organization and 
style. With accuracy, good judgment, and literary 
skill he has woven all the salient phases of the vast 
subject—exploration, violence, diplomacy, com- 
merce, and technology—into a well-rounded and 
brilliant account of man’s effort to discover or pro- 
vide means of transportation between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans, excluding, of course, the 
transcontinental railways, highways, and air routes 
of Canada, the United States, and South America. 
The narrative begins with Christopher Columbus 
and the search for a strait, including all possible 
shorter passages from the Arctic to the Antarctic, 
and ends in 1943. 

For a fuller view of many phases of the subject 
the works mentioned above and other earlier writ- 
ings must be consulted. For a rapid, vivid, and ac- 
curate view of the subject as a whole, all who are in- 
terested in this important problem will be grateful to 
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Gerstle Mack. Not the least of his contributions are 
the maps, photographs, and bibliography included 
in the volume. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Empire of the air: Juan Trippe and the struggle for 
world airways. By MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944. Pp. 227. $3.00. 


Juan Trippe and his doings belong to the history of 
the present. With this subject indicated in the sub- 
title, Matthew Josephson steps out of the past. Ina 
way this suits him better than the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century characters about whom he has 
written before; he is not a historian, and his method is 
that of journalism rather than of history. His sources 
of information here are personal interviews with the 
subject himself and other interested parties and eye- 
witnesses and reference materials looked up along 
the way. 

The book does not, however, represent a new de- 
parture for the author but is rather a normal addi- 
tion to a series of books dealing with characters in 
American history selected and interpreted as being 
colorful, influential, and somewhat naughty mem- 
bers of society. Thus Juan Trippe is chosen as the 
current embodiment of the ‘Robber Barons’”— 
Vanderbilt, Harriman, et al. To be sure, Mr. Trippe 
is treated with more admiration and less disapproval 
than the previous ‘barons,’ but this is only a 
natural contrast between a courteous present ac- 
quaintance and strangers long dead. 

An apparent disadvantage of this latest volume 
is that it deals with only one “baron” instead of a 
group. The material contained in it would have 
made a good lengthy chapter in a book dealing with 
several “‘barons” of the air—with Rickenbacker, 
Patterson, Smith, and others. But on the same level 
of exposition as in previous group biographies, the 
single biography in this case has attained book 
length by means of a good deal of repetition and 
some less suitable inclusions. For example, the chap- 
ter on the “Character and opinions of Juan Trippe”’ 
is mostly duplication; and the chapters “On the 
power politics of the air age” and on ““The postwar 
air’ deal with large controversial subjects in fields on 
which the author is not an authority. Elsewhere 
throughout the book the author shows his enduring 
ability to write interestingly of colorful, naughty 
men. 

RoBErT S. PLATT 


MacArthur and the war against Japan. By FRAZIER 
Hunt. New York: Scribner, 1944. Pp. 182. 
$2.50. ; 


General Ike. By ALDEN Hatcu. New York: Holt, 
1944. $2.50. 


Envoy unextraordinary. By DONALD DuNHAM. New 
York: John Day, 1944. Pp. 174. $2.00. 
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A personal record by a former vice-consul in 
Berlin, Hong Kong, Athens, and Aden. 


Our jungle diplomacy. By WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
SANDS, in collaboration with JosEpH M. LALLey. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. $2.50. 


United States shipping in transpacific trade, 1922- 
1938. By WALTER A. Raptus. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 220. $3.50. 


The battle against isolation. By WALTER JOHNSON. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
270. $3.00. 


The superfortress is born. By THomas F. COLutson. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. $3.00. 


An account of the development of the Boeing 
B-29. 


Argentine diary. By Ray JosEpHsS. Foreword by 
ALLAN CHASE. New York: Random House, 1944. 
Pp. 358. $2.75. 

A picture of the political situation in Argentina 

from 1940 to 1944. 


Brazil on the march: a study in international coo pera- 
tion: reflections on the report of the American 
Technical Mission to Brazil. By Morris LLEWEL- 
LYN CooKE. New York: Whittlesey House, 1944. 
Pp. 319. $3.00. 


Inter-American affairs, 1943: an annual survey. 
Edited by ARTHUR PRESTON WHITAKER. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
287. $3.00. 
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